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KINDNESS OF THE AFRICANS. 


In all parts of the world it is observed that 
those who live far from cities are more honest, 
sincere, hospitable and affectionate, than the gen- 
erality of people near the sea-shore. There are 
indeed bad people in the country, and excellent 
people in cities; but as a general rule, the inhabit- 
ants of the interior are more kind and simple- 
hearted than those who live in crowded ports. In 
large towns there are more bad examples, and 
more temptations. I have often heard people rid- 
icule the idea of instructing the Greeks, because 
they believed that people were so ignorant and so 
bad, that it would do no good to assist them. — 
Upon inquiry, I have always found that these 
unfavorable accounts were received from sea= 
captains, who of course described such Greeks 
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as they met about the wharves in the principal 
sea-ports. No doubt many of these men were 
idle, vicious, brutal fellows; and therefore they 
chose to throng in the cities, where they could 
steal, and beg, and cheat, and get a high price 
for doing a job now and then, rather than stay 
in the country and earn an honest subsistence by 
their labor. 

Travellers who have visited the interior of 
Africa, speak in high terms of those negroes who 
have not been corrupted by intercourse . with 
foreigners. Proyart, in his History of Loango, 
acknowledges that the Africans on the sea-coast, 
who associate with bad Europeans, are dishonest 
and wicked; but he says those in the country 
are humane, obliging, and hospitable. Adanson, 
who visited Senegal in 1754, repeats the same 
praise of negroes in the interior. ‘‘ Their amiable 
simplicity,” says he, “‘in this enchanting country, 
recalled to me the idea of the primitive race of 
man; I thought I saw the world in its infancy. 
They are distinguished by tenderness for their 
parents, and great respect for the aged.” 

Mungo Park says, ‘One of the first lessons, 
which the Mandingo women teach their children, 
is the practice of truth. A poor mother, whose 
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son had been murdered by Moorish banditti, 
found consolation in her deepest distress from 
the conviction that her poor boy in the whole 
course of his blameless life had never told a lie.” 
At Kamalia, Mr Park was earnestly dissuaded 
by an African named Karfa, from attempting to 
cross the Jalonka wilderness during the rainy 
season; to which he replied that there was no 
alternative — for he was so poor, that he must 
either beg his subsistence from place to place, or 
perish with hunger. Karfa eagerly inquired if 
he could eat the food of the country, adding that 
if he would stay with him, he should have plenty 
of victuals, and a hut to sleep in; and that after 
he had been safely conducted to the Gambia, he 
might make what return he thought proper. He 
was accordingly provided with a mat to sleep on, 
an earthen jar for holding water, a small calabash 
for a drinking cup, and two meals a day, witha 
supply of wood and water, from Karfa’s own 
dwelling. Here he recovered from a fever, which 
had tormented him several weeks. His benevo- 
lent landlord came daily to inquire after his — 
health, and see that he had everything for his 
comfort. Mr Park assures us that the simple 
and affectionate manner of those around him, 
10* 
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contributed not a little to his recovery. He adds, 
‘Thus was I delivered, by the friendly care of 
this benevolent negro, from a situation truly 
deplorable. Distress and famine pressed hard 
upon me; I had before me the gloomy wilderness 
of Jallonkadoo, where the traveller sees no hab- 
itation for five successive days. I had observed, 
at a distance, the rapid course of the river 
Kokaro, and had almost marked out the place 
where I thought I was doomed to perish, when 
this friendly negro stretched out his hospitable 
hand for my relief.” Mr Park having travelled 
in company with a coffle of thirtyfive slaves, thus 
describes his feelings as they came near the 
coast: ‘‘ Although I was now approaching the 
end of my tedious and toilsome journey, and 
expected in another day to meet with countrymen 
and friends, I could not part with my unfortunate 
fellow travellers, — doomed as I knew most of 
them to be, to a life of slavery in a foreign land,— 
without great emotion. During a peregrination 
of more than five hundred miles, exposed to the 
burning rays of a tropical sun, these poor slaves, 
amidst their own infinitely greater sufferings, 
would commiserate mine, and frequently of their 
own accord, bring water to quench my thirst, 
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and at night collect branches and leaves to pre- 
pare me a bed in the wilderness. We parted 
with mutual regrets and blessings. My good 
wishes and prayers were all I could bestow upon 
them; and it afforded me some consolation to be 
told that they were sensible I had no more to 
give.” 

At Sego, in Bambarra, the king being jealous 
of Mr Park’s intentions, forbade him to cross the 
river. Under these discouraging circumstances, | 
he was advised to lodge at a distant village; but 
there the same distrust of the white man’s 
purposes prevailed, and no person would allow 
him to enter his house. He says, ‘‘I was re- 
garded with astonishment and fear, and was 
obliged to sit all day without food under the 
shade of a tree. The wind rose, and there was 
great appearance of a heavy rain, and the wild 
beasts are so very numerous in the neighborhood, 
that I should have been under the necessity of 
resting among the branches of the tree. About 
sunset, however, as I was preparing to pass the 
night in this manner, and had turned my horse 
loose, that he might graze at liberty, a woman, 
returning from the labors of the field, stopped to 
observe me. Perceiving that I was weary and 
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. dejected, she inquired into my situation, which I 
briefly explained to her ;.whereupon, with looks 
of great compassion, she took up my saddle and 
bridle and told me to follow her. Having con- 
ducted me into her hut, she lighted a lamp, 
spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might 
remain there for the night. Finding that I was 
hungry, she went*out and soon returned with a 
very fine fish, which being broiled upon some 
embers, she gave me for supper. The. women 
then resumed their task of spinning cotton, and 
lightened their labor with songs, one of which 
must have been composed extempore, for I was 
myself the subject of it. It was sung by one of 
the young women, the rest joining in a kind of 
chorus. ‘The air was sweet and plaintive, and 
the words literally translated, were these : 
“The winds roar’d, and the rains fell ; 

The poor white man, faint and weary, 

Came and sat under our tree. — 

He has no mother to bring him milk ; 

No wife to grind his corn. 

CHORUS. 


“ Let us pity the white man ; 
No mother has he to bring hyn milk, 
No wife to grind his corn.” 


The reader can fully sympathize with this 
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intelligent and liberal minded traveller, when he 
observes, ‘‘ Trifling as this recital may appear, 
the circumstance was highly affecting to a person 
in my situation. I was oppressed with such un- 
expected kindness, and sleep fled from my eyes. 
In the morning, I presented my compassionate 
landlady with two of the four brass buttons re- 
maining on my waistcoat; the only recompense 
I could make her.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire, whose beauty 
and talent gained such extensive celebrity, was 
so much pleased with this African song, and the 
kind feelings in which it originated, that she 


put it into English verse, and employed an em- 


inent composer to set it to music : 


The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast ; 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 
He sat him down beneath our tree, 
For weary, faint, and sad was he ; 
Aad ah, no wife or mother’s care, 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 


CHORUS. 
The white man shall our pity share ; 
Alas, no wife, or mother’s care, 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 


The storm is o’er, the tempest past, 
And mercy’s voice has hnshi’d the blast ; 
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The wind is heard in whispers low ; 
The white man far away must go ; — 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negro’s care. 


CHORUS, | 
Go, white man, go — but with thee bear 
The negro’s wish, the negro’s prayer, 
Remembrance of the negro’s care. 


Answers to Conundrums, page 32. 


1. It is always spreading reports. 

2. Because flours are rising, (flowers). 

3. Because it is called a smack. 

4. They are both engraving themselves, (in grave.) 


Answer to Charade, page 32. 


Pen-elope. 
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TO MY SISTER. 


Dear L1zzy,—when in childhood’s hour, 

Whate’er my laws, you would rebel, 

And I, who fancied age was power, 

Would feel my little bosom swell 

With anger infantine, to see 

My mimic frown unheeded be. 

Ou: tiny tongues went very fast, 

And mine, — mine always went the last? 

But when, at length, some childish jest, 

Upon my pouting lips would rise, 

And wound my darling sister’s breast, 

And fill with tears her.dear dark eyes, — 

Ashamed to own my fault to thee, 

Yet grieved in heart, thy grief to see, — 

Rememberest thou how many a wile, 

I tried thy sorrow to beguile ?— 

Oh! even then, I felt that joy 

Must flee my spirit, — thine in pain, — 

And thought I’d give my prettiest toy, 
To see thee smile again ! 


Dear Lizzy, in maturer years, 

An angry word, or careless jest, 

Too often now, distils the tears 

Of sorrow, from thy gentle breast ; 

Yet, love, believe thy sister’s heart, 

Whate’er its many errors be, 

Would never lightly pain impart, 
And least of all, to thee ! 


Oh! Passion’s words are faithless things, 
And Love disowns them ere they fall 5 


TO MY SISTER. 


It is the reckless tongue that sting's, 
The tongue that knows not Reason’s thrall, 
And satire’s light and airy dart, 
Its point, its poison, tere receives, — 
Uh ! ere the weapon reach ¢/iy heart, 
My own has felt the wound it gives! 
And when I see thy dear lip eurl’d, 
And quivering with thy just disdain, 
I sigh and think I'd give the world, 

To see thee smile again ! 

FLORENCE. 


CHARADE. 


By means of my first my second performs 
Many works both amusing and grand ; 

My third oft encounters terrible storms, 
Ata distance from houses or land. 


My whole is an art of great use to mankind ; 
But they who excel in iffmost, 

Sometimes have more skill in the fingers than mind, 
And have little learning to boast. 


RIDDLE.. 


Slain to be saved ; with much ado aud pain, 
Scatter’d and dispersed, to be gather’d up again ; 
Dry, yet full of nutriment; sweet, yet unperfumed ; 
Carefully laid up — to be at last consumed. 


THE WEEK’S PROBATION. 
[Continued from page 30, Vol+V.] 


“ Kare, what do you think I have in my hand, 
hey? Something that will please you, very, very 
much, I know 2” said her brother, as Catharine 
entered the parlor before breakfast, — her counte- 
nance glowing with the bright hue of health, and 
her buoyant step indicating that she had met 
with no petty trials to destroy the equilibrium of 
her spirits. 

** Something that will please me very much! 
What can it be?, Oh! a letter from father; for 
mother said last night she should be quite sur- . 
prised if she did not hear from him today.” 

“What a wise guess! don’t you know the 
mail does not get in till evening? I have an 
invitation to a ball for myself, in one hand, and 
in the other, one for my dearly beloved sister, 
Miss Catharine Bennett. At least, I suppose so; 
but I have not broken the seal of your note.” 

Catharine eagerly seized the note, and break- 
ing the seal, read as follows . 

“‘Miss Sophia Lee requests the pleasure of 
Miss Catharine Bennett’s company at a cotillon 
party on Tuesday Eve.” 

Il 
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“Oh, delightful, George ! how happy we shall 
be! I do so love dancing! I will practise all my 
steps this noon, that I may take them well to- 
night; for I have no doubt there will be ladies 
‘and gentlemen at the party, to see us dance. 
Mr Gindrat used to say I was one of his very 
best scholars.” 

** Now I hope there will be no ladies and gen- 
tlemen present; I shall feel so awkward and 
ashamed, if there are; I hate to be stared at; 
but if there are not, what a merry time I will 
have! I shall certainly dance with Emma Dray- 
ton and Louisa, if they are at the party.” 

“Oh! Louisa will be, certainly ; and I should 
think Emma would go tonight. I shall find out 
just what they will wear, and I hope mother 
will be willing to buy me a pair of new shoes — 
my old ones are really too bad —they are not 
fit to be seen. And then, George, the delicious 
confectionary and ihe fruit! altogether, it will 
certainly be a most delightful evening.” 

Poor Catharine! thus she chatted with her 
brother, unconscious of the disappointment that 
awaited her,. and totally unprepared to bear it 
with firmness. Mrs Bennet entered, and the 
children, scarcely waiting to exchange the cus- 
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tomary morning greeting, flew to her, each 
holding a billet before her. ‘Only read it, 
mother, read it,” said Catharine ; ‘‘ what a pleas- 
ant evening we shall have.” 

Mrs Bennet read the note, and in silence gave 
it back to her daughter. ‘‘ Mother,” continued 
Catharine, “ will you mend me a pen and let 
me answer the note myself? Sophia wrote this, 
I know.” 


‘“* My dear little girl, first let me remind you 
that your week of probation is not yet over. — 
You have two more days through which you are 


to command the impetuosity of your temper.” 

“Oh! I know that very well,” was Kate’s 
careless reply ; for totally engrossed by the con- 
templation of the note, she paid no attention to 
the warning tone of her mother’s voice, and saw 
not the anxious expression of her countenance. 
“IT mean to write my answer on that yellow 
paper you gave me yesterday,” she continued ; 
“Do mend my pen now, mother, will you? I 
can write it before the coffee is brought up.” 

“ Before I mend your pen, I wish you to be 
fully aware of all you have at stake. I should 
sincerely regret to have you lose your self-com- 
mand now, if it were merely that it would oblige 
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me to deprive you of your visit to your cousin. 
And when you reflect that this visit was a sec- 
ondary consideration with me, and that my first 
and highest object is to make you an estimable 


woman, you may, perhaps, form some slight idea 
of the pain I shall’ feel, if you do not bear the 
disappointment that awaits you with sweetness 
and firmness. It grieves me to deprive you of 
what may seem in your eyes an innocent gratifi- 
cation; but you cannot doubt the love of your 
mother, and her wish to procure you every proper 
enjoyment ; do not murmur, then, when [ tell 
you that I cannot permit you to go to this party.” 

The long preface to this denial, had given 
Catharine time to reflect, as her mother meant 
it should. The affectionate’manner in which 
Mrs Bennet had spoken, had penetrated and 
softened Catharine’s heart, and she heard the 
}} sentence without one impatient gesture, or angry 
| word, The invitation indeed dropped from her 
_ hand, and the gushing tears flowed down her 
cheeks ; but not one sob disturbed the quiet of 
the room, while George sat with a face of black 
despair, almost ready to say, that in this instance 
his mother ‘‘ was not fair.” Mrs Bennet con- 
tinued to gaze at Catharine, grateful that her 
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tears flowed from sorrow, not from anger, but 
trembling lest her new-born strength should fail 
her. As she sat looking earnestly at her daugh- 
ter, Catharine raised her head and caught her | 
eye ; its tender expression, in the present excited 
‘state of her feelings, was more than she could 
bear, and unable any lénger to keep down the 
choking sobs, she rushed from the room. As 
‘she went to her own chamber, she passed on the 
stairs the poor Irish woman with her child, who 
had not yet removed from Mrs Bennet’s. 

** What’s the matter with the swate\cratur ?” 
said the grateful and kind-hearted woman ;—@ — 
“such a jewil as you can’t have displazed your 
mother? Sure she will forgive you, if you ask 
her pardon.” 

The sight of this woman recalled to Catharine’s 
mind the day on which she had so nearly lost her 
temper, because her mother could not take her 
to see the Anaconda. She also recollected how * 
deeply she had been affected by the gentleness 
of her mother’s reproof, and how much she had 
been mortified at having for a moment doubted 
the superiority of her mother’s judgment. ‘ Yes, 
I will be good,” thought she; ‘‘ Mother knows 

17° 
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best what is proper; I will be good, and obey 
God and mamma.” | 
She washed her eyes in cold water, walked 
two or three times across the room, and began to 
think what she should do to prove she was able 
to do cheerfully, as her mother wished. ‘“ If I 
had got into a passion’ she said, ‘I would not 
have taken my only sheet of yellow paper to an- 
swer the note upon, but [ should have written 
the answer as badly asI could. I will go down 
and write it slowly, and as well as I can, on my 
colored paper.” 
- In the strength of this good resolution, Catha- 
‘rine went down stairs, and again entering the 
parlor, she walked with a firm step to her little 
writing desk, a new year’s present from her fond 
father, and took out the highly prized sheet of 
paper, and a pen, which she asked her mother to 
mend. The breakfast had been brought up 
whilst Catharine was out of the room, but her 
mother would not interrupt her in the perform- 


' ance of her good resolutions. She mended the 


pen, placed the lines in the sheet for her, and 
then left her to seiect her own expressions. — 
** Miss Catharine Bennet,” was soon written, and 
Cathar.ne paused —‘“I may say regrets, with 
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truth, may Ienot, mother?” said sne with all her 
natural archness, raising her eyes fearlessly to 
her mother’s face. 

‘Indeed you may, my child; how happy you 
have made me; and now come to your break- 
fast.” 

‘“‘ Mother,’”’ said George, who had maintained 
a profound silence through this scene, ‘‘ will you 
tell us why you object to our going to Mrs Lee’s 
tonight ?” 

‘‘ You cannot feel the force of all my reasons, 
George; but I will give you one or two, which I 
think you can understand. In the first place, I 
disapprove of the late hours you would be obliged 
to keep. You may say that this is but one eve- 
ning, and the loss of a few hours’ sleep may do- 
you no harm; but a second invitation may come, 
and if I permit you to accept of this, you would 
think me capricious and unkind, if I would not 
let you go again. I should be afraid that your 
health would be impaired, not only by late hours, 
but by the quantity of confectionary and fruit: 
you might be tempted to eat. But I should be 
more apprehensive that your moral health would 
suffer. 1 should fear that such amusements 
would create a love of excitement ; and that you 
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would weary of the pure and simple* pleasures of 
home. I should fear that they wotld give birth 
to a love of dress and of flattery; that you 
would become vain, frivolous and affected ; that 
your minds would be drawn from useful pursuits 
at the very period when the habits that will last 
through life are to be formed. Such amuse- 
ments should be seldom resorted to at any -age, 
| I think, and are entirely unsuited to the careless 
|) period of childhood.” 
i No remark was made in reply, either by George 
| or Catharine, so I cannot decide whether they 
understood their mother’s reasons or not; [ can 
only record that no murmurs were uttered by 
)! either, and that. George wrote his answer as 
) cheerfully as Catharine had done. This question 
being thus happily settled, they again arrayed 
| themselves for school, and left the house together. 
“Oh, George,” said Catharine, ‘this has 
| been the hardest battle of all; I never felt as I 
) did, when mother said we could not go. I don’t 
| think I should have kept my temper, if it had 
i; not been for one thing.” 
~ “What was that, Kate? I should admire to 
i); know, for I never ‘saw you look so like a queen. 
I should have cried myself, to see you behave so 
| well, if it were not silly for a man to cry.” 


— se —" wa As as 
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“T will tell you, George, though I would not tell 
anybody else, except mother. You know I was 
almost put out of temper yesterday morning; so 
when I said my prayers today, I prayed that I 
might not forget my good resolutions. If it had 
not have been for that, I don’t think I could 
have kept from pouting.” 

Here they parted, and Catharine soon found 
herself in her school-room, surrounded by a noisy 
and merry set of girls, all eager to know who 
was, or was not going to the party. ‘ Here 
comes ress pepiongads cried one, ‘‘ I know that she 
will be there.” 

** No, I shall not,” she railed ‘my mother 
does not approve of such things.” 

‘“* Not going !” was the universal exclamation ; - 
** how sorry I am for you !”’ 

Even Caroline Edwards said, “ I am very 
sorry. Iam going, and intend to wear my new 
coral ear-rings.” 

Catharine heard their lamentations without 
uttering a complaint; for she had resolved to — 
submit cheerfully to her mother’s decision. j 

‘‘T don’t mean to sit by Miss Broadhurst this — 
morning,” said she ; ‘“‘ I mean to move my desk 
back between Emma and you, Louisa. I will 
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show Miss Broadhurst how industrious I can be 
of myself.” 

Catharine thought she was sincere in giving 
this reason for changing the situation of her 
desk, but she was grievously deceived. The 
disappointment which she had met with, had 
excited her considerably, and of course unfitted 
her for study ; she did not feel inclined to sit 
down quietly by the side of her teacher, to attend 
to her lesson ; and she mistook this disinclination 
to study for a sincere desire to show Miss Broad- 
hurst what progress she had made in correcting 
her faults. The desk was accordingly moved 
back to its old station’; and well it would have 
been for Catharine, if her left hand neighbor had 
been quiet and studious as Emma Drayton, who 
scrupulously employed the morning in the pros- 


- ecution of her studies. But Louisa was as vola- 


tile, as she was ‘generous and affectionate, and 
but too ready to join in the whispering conversa- 
tion which Catharine immediately commenced. 
Unfortunately, the latter had too many interesting 
© subjects this morning, with which to entertain 
her young friend, to admit of a speedy termina- 


fon of the chat. Her intended visit to her 
- cousin was now so near, that she could speak of 
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it as to take place on “‘ the day after tomorrow ;” 
and she first called on her young friend to con- 
gratulate her on the certainty there now was that 
she should win the promised reward. 

“T am quite sure that I shall get through now, 
because I have been amiable for five days; and if 
I could be so for so long a time, I certainly can 
two more days, you know.” 

- Miss Broadhurst interrupted the train of her 
reasoning, by calling the class in English Gram- 
mar to attend to her explanation of the portion 
that was to form their morning’s lesson. Catha- 
rine was just picturing to herself the joyful sur- 
prise of her cousin Julia, at her arrival on Thurs- 
day; and she listened with a wandering eye and 
restless manner. 

‘“‘T fear you do not hear me, Catharine,” said 
Miss Broadhurst ; and with great patience, she 
went over the lesson a second time. 

Our little friend was somewhat:mortified at 
the trouble which her inattention had given her 
teacher, and she strove to listen more closely; 
but she could not at once dispel the bright vision, 
which her fancy had conjured up, and most of 
the second explanation was lost upon her. I 
must add that the lesson was unusually difficult, 
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and would have taxed Catharine’s powers suffi- 
ciently, when they were all wound up to the 
effort. She returned to her desk, little benefited 
by Miss Broadhurst’s explanations, and drawing 
towards Louisa, she whispered, “‘ I don’t meah 
to get out of temper, for that would be very silly ; 
but I do seriously think this lesson is too hard 
for us ; there is no use in my trying to get it, for 
I could not say it, if I were to study all day.” 
_. * You had better study,” whispered Emma, 
~ “you know we have but one hour to get it in.” 

** I am going to study; but you must remember 
that Miss Broadhurst herself said it was difficult ; 
and only think how long it is! two pages of fine 
print !”’ 

** You are noisy this morning, Catharine, and 
) J think imprudent in moving your seat,” said 
) Miss Broadhurst ; “I hope you have not given up 
~ your good resolutions.” 
- Thus recalled to her duty, Catharine zesolved 
to shake off her “‘ lazy fit,’ as she termed it; and 
for ten minutes she studied her lesson with strict 
} attention. Fatigued by this effort, she raised 
| her eyes from her book, yawned, looked round 
) the room,—and was struck by the brilliancy of 
+ Caroline Edwards’s ear-rings, as the rays of an 
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unclouded sun fell on them. She gave Louisa a 
gentle jog, nodded her head in the direction in 
which she wished her to turn her eyes, and 
whispered, ‘ Didn’t she say she should wear 
them tonight?” 

Louisa gave an aftirmative shake of her little 
curly head, and they fell into an earnest conver- 
sation on the beauty of the ear-rings. Their 
remarks soon became audible to Miss Broadhurst, 
and again she gently remonstrated with them on 
the folly of their conduct. 

*‘ Miss Broadhurst is right, Catharine,” whis- 
pered Louisa; ‘‘ we cannot know till we have 
tried, whether we can get our lesson; and Car- 
oline Edwards is setting us a good example now. 
She is studying as fast as she can study. I am 
going to turn my back to you till I have learned 
this lesson.’’ 

‘“ And I am determined not to speak to you 
till I have said it,” was Catharine’s magnanimous 
reply ; and both turning round, began to study 
diligently. A new obstacle awaited Catharine ; 
she commenced learning a rule which she did 
not comprehend, because she had entirely for- 
gotten Miss Broadhurst’s remarks upon it. She 
looked at her teacher, but she was engaged with 

12 : 
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another class ; and Catharine remembered that it 
was against the rules to interrupt her. ‘It is 
all my own fault,”’ thought she ; ‘I should have 
attended better when she explained it to me; I 
mean to get it as well as I can,’”’ and she turned 
once more to the study of the perverse rule. Ah! 
bootless labor! in vain she pressed her hands 
on her ears; in vain she shaded her eyes with 
them ; she could not retain words in her memory, 
which presented no idea to her understanding. 
There is no task so irksome to a child as to pore 
over a lesson, which she does not comprehend ; and 
Catharine was soon wearied. She raised her head 
again to “ draw a long breath,” and this time her 
eyes rested on Emma’s head. She almost started 
from her seat—her hair was in papers. Why 
was it? could she be going tothe party? “TI 
will: just ask her if she is going,” thought she ; 
and accordingly she stooped towards her, and 
put the question. Emma’s answer was a quiet 
“‘no;” and she returned to the study of her 
lesson. 

** Now, what in the world can be the reason 
that her hair is in papers?” was Catharine’s 
next thought ; and she forgot her grammar en- 
tirely in the delightful employment of imagining 
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various reasons for this alteration in Emma’s cos- 
tume. These unfortunate curl-papers brought 
back to her mind Caroline’s ear-rings ; and both 
together placed vividly before her the evening’s 
entertainment, in which, alas! she could not 
hope to join. Soon she was seated in fancy in 
Mrs Lee’s brightly lighted room; she was sur- 
rounded by a circle of her young and merry 
acquaintance ; the violin sounded in her ears, 
and she flew to.the cotillon, with a partner-as 
light and skilful as herself; cake, and fruits, and 
lemonade, were handed round, when suddenly a 
clock struck, and her visions of gayety fled. 
Frederick of Prussia’s soldiers were not drilled 
to greater order in their movements than were 
Miss Broadhurst’s scholars; and obedient to the 
sound of the clock, the little band then reciting 
moved off, to give place to Catharine’s class. 
With a heavy heart and lingering step, she went 
to her seat in front of Miss Broadhurst. 

“‘T may as well own the truth at once,” she 
thought. ‘I shall only make ridiculous blun- 
ders, if I try to say it.” So summoning all her 
resolution to her aid, she said, ‘“‘ Miss Broadhurst, 
I don’t know my lesson.” She was about to 
add, ‘‘ It is so difficult, that I can’t learn it ;” 
but she checked herself in time. 7 
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““Why are you not ready, my dear? Have 
you studied attentively?” 

*‘ Miss Broadhurst,” Catharine commenced a 
second time, resolved to be more guarded in the 
wording of her confession—‘‘ Miss Broadhurst, I 
have been very idle today, I know, and I deserve 
that you should reprove me, — but indeed I don’t 
understand my lesson. I suppose—I know,” 
said she, blushing deeply, ‘‘ that I did not listen 
to all you said; [am very sorry, and hope you 
will forgive me.” : 

Catharine, in truth, drew a long breath when 
this confession was ended, and Miss Broadhurst 
replied, “‘ I can forgive you, Catharine ; but can 


»_.you forgive yourself? for it is yourself, not 


your teacher, whom you injure by your idleness. 
You say you regret your loss of time — what 
proof can you give me of the sincerity of your 
sorrow 2” 

**T don’t know, ma’am, unless you will be so 
kind as to explain the lesson again to me, and 
let me learn it during recess.” 

‘Can you remain in the room cheerfully, 
while your companions are amusing them- 
selves?” 

“* T will try, ma’am.” 
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“That is all I ask of you, my dear; and I 
will permit you to give me this proof of your 
sincerity in striving to correct your faults.” 

The other young ladies recited correctly, not 
excepting Louisa, who, from the moment she 
had turned her back to Catharine, had been 
entirely engrossed by her lesson. This duty 
being performed, they took their Latin books, 
and here no fault could be found with Catharine. 
She was exemplary in her conduct during the 
succeeding hour, not only studying diligently, ° 
but quietly. The consequence was, that when 
next called to recite, she took her place with 
an open countenance and prompt step; and she 
had the satisfaction of hearing Miss Broadhurst 
observe, that ‘‘ she had answered accurately.” 

‘The hour was now come for the performance 
of Catharine’s self-imposed task; unbidden, she 
brought her grammar to Miss Broadhurst, and 
paid strict attention, as it wa8 explained to her 
for the third time. 

*‘ Catharine,” said Miss Broadhurst, laying her 
hand upon the book, as she was preparing to 
return to her seat, ‘“‘ are you sure that you now 
understand your lesson? do not hesitate to tell me 
if you do not. I would rather go over it again and 
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again, than that you should strive to repeat a 
sentence which you do not comprehend ?” 

“Oh! yes; I understand it now, every word, 
and I should at first, if I had attended, I sup- 
pose; I am very sorry to give you so much 
trouble.” . 

*“T do not regard any trouble, my dear, 
which is rewarded by witnessing your progress in 
knowledge and virtue,” replied Miss Broadhurst. 
‘In undertaking the instruction of children, 
I expected to have my patience often severely 
tried by, the wilful and the idle; I must look 
for power to bear with them, to the same source 
from which you will derive the best aid in govern- 
ing your passionate temper — the kind promises 
of a Heavenly Father.” 

“* How often J have been one of the idle and 
wilful !” thought Catharine; ‘‘ and how kindly 
she has always borne with me! No! I will not 
try her patience a@ain.” 

Catharine now received a convincing proof of 
Miss Broadhurst’s often repeated remark, ‘that 
we know not what we can do, till we have made 
the attempt.’”” She was surrounded by her 
schoolmates, who were engaged in conversation 
on various subjects, all possessing a greater 
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charm for her than a dry rule in grammar. At 
any other time, she would have thought it an 
utter impossibility to study under such circum- 
stances — but she was in earnest; and success 
crowned her efforts. She recited her lesson 
without hesitation, or error, and as she pro- 
nounced the last word, clapped her hands in 
triumph, and shouted, ‘‘ Safe! safe—through 
that !” 

Miss Broadhurst smiled. ‘I rejoice with you 
at this victory, my dear; but don’t you think you- 
would be just as happy if you did not speak 
quite so loud? And now tell me, how would 
you have behaved 4a fortnight since, if I had 
asked you to give up your play hour, because 
you had been idle in school? Would you not 
have pouted ?”’ 

“J suppose I should,” she replied, ingenu- 
ously. 

‘‘ Which is the wiser and the happier course 
to pursue, Catharine ?” 

“Oh, to be good, certainly. I have not been 
unhappy at all during this recess, though I was 
not playing. I felt like being cross once this 
morning ; but I got over it as quickly as I could; 
for I have found out that it is easier to stop at 
Jirst, than afterwards.” 
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“Yes, my dear; yielding to our passions, is 
very much like running down a steep hill; you 
may check yourself at the first or second step, 
but when fairly in rapid motion, you cannot 
stop till you reach the bottom. So it is with 
our tempers; in youth we may set bounds to 
their violence; but if we make no effort to con- 
trol them till we have reached maturity, we shall 
find that their power is almost irresistible ; it 
would be so altogether, were it not for the good- 
ness of God, who is ready at all times to listen to 
those who humbly seek his aid.” 

The remainder of the morning was passed by 
Catharine in an exemplary manner; and once 
again she was on her way home, accompanied by 
her fast friends, Emma and Louisa. —‘“‘ Only 
think,” she cried in ecstasy, “‘ but one more 
morning at school, and my week of trial is ended. 
But I do hope, girls, that I shall be as resolute 
after it is over,asI am now. If I am not, my 
mother will be very unhappy. Oh, if I had‘ the 
ring, in the fairy story that I read the other day, 
I would wish to be good and wise.” — Here she 
parted with her friends, and was soon seated by 
the side of her mother. ‘Do you know, 
mamma,” she began, ‘‘do you know that this 
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day has been the greatest trial of all? In the first . ‘ 


place, there was ™v disappointment about the 
party. I got over that; but I was afraid that I 
should not — and then when I went to school, I 
did not feel like studying, and I idled almost all 
the first hour. My lesson was rather difficult — 
and I could not understand it; a weék ago lI 
should certainly have been in a passion; but I 
kept my temper ; and Miss Broadhurst said I was 
very wise to do it; and at last I said my lesson 
correctly. Don’t you remember last week that I 
said she was cross; and would not show me my 
lesson? How wrong that was! She is so gentle 
and patient, —I love her almost as well as I do 
you.” 

“‘T told you at the time, my dear,” replied her. 
mother, “‘ that your passion made you unjust and 
uncharitable to Miss Broadhurst; I am glad to - 
find that you are willing to acknowledge it.” 

At dinner, Catharine asked her brother what 
she should do with herself through the afternoon 
and evening. — Why do you put the question, 
Catharine?” said her mother ; “ are not your 
usual employments to be had ¢his afternoon and 
evening ?” 
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‘¢ Yes — mamma — but —I can’t help, mother, 
thinking of something else.” 

“The great party, I presume, my dear? As I 
have denied you a share in this exciting amuse- 
ment, I suppose I must exert myself to prove the 
truth of my remark, that there are other pleasures 
better suited to your period of life. I have no 
doubt that, seated together in the parlor, I could 
make the remainder of the day pass delightfully 
to us both, without any other resources than 
books, needle-work, and chat ; with the addition 


of a game of romps with Louisa, and a sober: 


game of draughts with George. But the oldest 
and wisest of us love variety ; and so does my little 
daughter: therefore, 1 am happy to say that I 
can vary the scene for her essentially this after- 
noon. You probably remember my intention of 
hiring a room in Roxbury for the Irish-woman.” 

“Qh, yes!” Catharine and George exclaimed, 
in one breath; ‘‘ and do you know, mother, that 
she is to have our allowance to help pay for it?” 

‘IT remember, this, certainly,” she replied, 
“and I am delighted that you do. A friend of 
mine, living in Roxbury, sent me a note this 
morning, saying he believed he had found a room 
that would answer my purpose. I have ordered 
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a carriage to be at the door at three; and, Catha- 
rine, what say you, will you be my companion?” 

Joy danced in Catltarine’s eyes, as she gave a 
ready assent; and Mrs Bennet, then turning to 
George, said, ‘“‘ As you have met with the same 
disappointment as your sister, you have my free 
consent to accompany us, if you will. I should 
not be willing to have you lose an afternoon at 
school often; but on this occasion, I shall be 
happy to have you join us.” 

“Thank you, mamma, but I would rather not 
give up the afternoon,” was his reply. 

“Why, George! you don’t mean that you 
wont go with us!” said Catharine: - ‘‘ You took 
yesterday afternoon to go with us to see the ana- 
conda.” 

“No, I did not,” replied he; ‘‘ there was no 
school yesterday afternoon. I would not, on any 
account, have gone if there had been. Remem- 
ber, if you have, but two days longer to try for 
your promised visit, I have but one week more 
to try for my medal.” 

“Oh, I forgot, George! you are right, quite 
right,” said Catharine, with a very wise and ap- 
proving air. “I am sorry you can’t go with us; 
but I would rather give up my own visit, than 
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have you lose the medal. I don’t mean that I 
would be passionate rather than have you forfeit 
it; but I would in a minute give up my visit, after 
I had won it, for the sake of seeing you with that 
gold.medal. But, mother,” she continued, “ shall 
vou and I ride out all alone?” 

“‘T thought of that, my dear, and have invited 
Emma and Louisa to go with us.”’ 

**Ts it possible ! How delightful!” cried Cath- 
arine ; “‘ and how everybody tries to make me 
happy! I am sure I ought to grow good.’’— She 
looked at the time-piece, saw that it wanted but 
a quarter of three, flew to the window, looked up 
and down the street, and then gave utterance 
toa fear that had suddenly checked the flow 
of her grateful emotions. ‘‘I don’t believe the 
hackman will be punctual —I don’t see him; 
and, mother, I am afraid that Louisa and Emma 
will both prefer to go to Sophia’s, or they would 
have been here before now.”’ 

“J do not expect the carriage till three, and 
their parents both accepted my invitation in the 
names of the little girls ; so do not be alarmed ; 
be patient. If you must have employment, go 
change your dress, and prepare for the ride.” 

“ Precisely at three, the czrriage Grove to the 
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door, but no little girls had made their appear- 
ance. ‘‘I was right,” thought Catharine, sor- 
rowfully, ‘“‘ they don’t mean to go with us; but I 
wont say a word about it. Mother wants to 
make me happy, and I will try to be so; but TI 
wish she had not said one word to me about 
them.” 

* Bravo! Catharine,” said her mother, laugh- 
ingly; ‘‘ you have really permitted us to drive 
from the door without speaking of your young 
companions, though that lengthened countenance 
tells a tale of wo within. I do not doubt that 
I shall soon see you possessed of the habits of 
self-content, which I covet for you. And now, 
my dear, let down that glass, and ask the coach- 
man to call first for Louisa, and afterwards at 
Mr Drayton’s. As we shall pass directly by 
your young friends’ houses, I would not give 
them the inconvenience of walking to our’s.” 

With Emma and Louisa seated in the carriage, 
Catharine’s glee was unbounded. The presence 
of Mrs Bennet was no restraint on their mirth ; 
they laughed, chatted, told stories, and conun- 
drums, and had only to regret that Roxbury was 
not a greater distance from Boston. 

** Here we are,” said Louisa, as the carriage 
13 
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stopped before a small house ; “‘ who would have 
thought we had had time to get here! Iam 
sure it is not a minute since we left home.” 

** Is this the house, mother, that Mrs Lawson 
is to live in?” asked Catharine. 

“If I think the roem suited to her purpose, it 
is, my dear ;” and alighting from the carriage, 
Mrs Bennett was shown by the woman who 
resided in the house into a small room, contain- 
ing but one window, and entirely destitute of 
furniture. The walls were of common plaister, 
neither stained nor papered; and the children 
were disagreeably struck by its naked, forlorn 
appearance. . 

**Oh, mother, she can’t live here, certainly,” 
cried Catharine ; “‘ how cold and cornfortless it 
looks.” 

** You allow your feelings to run away with 
your reason, Catharine. I was saying to myself 
as you spoke, ‘how comfortable Mrs Lawson 
can be made here.’ I grant that the room is 
now cold ; for how can it be otherwise, since 
there is no fire in the stove; and cheerless is a 
word that will apply to any unfurnished room. 
Place a bed in that corner, a table near the fire, 
with chairs, &c., and fill the cracks in that win- 
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dow frame with list, and I doubt not that the 
poor Irish woman will have more comfort here, 
than she has known for months. I must give 
directions to have the necessary articles brought 
out.” 

‘How different from our house, though,” 
replied Catharine. 

** Different, indeed, my child; and I trust you 
do not forget who it is that has made your lot in 
life to differ so much from that of Mrs Lawson, 
and that you will show your gratitude by contri- 
buting all in your power to the comfort of those 
less favored. But do you suppose happiness 
confined to large rooms richly furnished? I 
remember that I made a short visit, the year 
before I was married, in the family of a gentle- 
man of immense wealth, residing in one of our 
southern cities. Every luxury that could be 
purchased, was theirs. ‘Taste and magnificence 
presided over the furniture, the equipages, and 
the dress of the family. My eye was caught, as 
yours would be, by the view of all this splendor. 
My host and hostess were in the prime of life, 
and their children were healthy and beautiful. 
‘ Here,’ thought I, ‘must be happiness ;’ but a 
few days served to show how lamentably I had 
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deceived myself. My friends cared more for the 
pleasures: of this world than the prospect of 
another. They made no preparation for eter- 
nity, and never thought of regulating their con- 
duct with a reference to it. Though attached 
to each other, they would often differ in opinion ; 
and as they were both quick-tempered, and des- 
titute of religious principle, their disputes were 
carried on in a manner which shocked me 
extremely. The children were fondled and 
indulged, when the care of them did not inter- 
fere with any scheme for amusement, and at 
other times turned over to the nursery, or left to 
their own guidance. A more wild, headstrong 
set, [ never saw. At the end of three weeks, 
I returned home, convinced that wealth alone 
cannot produce happiness. The day after my 
return, I walked with my brother to the house of 
a poor woman, whose youngest child was ill 
when I left home. I found her employed at the 
ironing table; for she earned her subsistence 
by taking in washing. The youngest girl, the 
only one at home, was mending an old frock ; 
and a little boy of five years of age, was winding 


_askein of yarn for his mother. The room was 
- scarcely as comfortable as this will be when 
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furnished ; but it was beautifully clean, and 
everything was in order. I expressed my joy 
at finding the little boy so far recovered as to be 
able to be employed in a useful manner; and 
added that I feared the expenses of his illness 
must have been a heavy tax upon her narrow 
income. ‘It would, ma’am,’ said she, ‘ if every- 
body had not been so kirid to me. The doctor 
would not take anything for his visits, and all 
the ladies that I wash for kept sending me one 
thing and another. It seemed that the poor 
little fellow could not have been better taken 
care of, if I had been rich myself. I am sure I 
don’t know why they were all so kind to me.’ 
‘Only because you are so faithful when they 
employ you, Margaret,’ said I. ‘I don’t think 
that, ma’am;. but it seems to me as. if the Lord 
raised up friends on purpose for those that are in 
need. I cannot ever be grateful enough for all 
he has done for me. My little boy is well again, 
and Peggy there is a good, industrious child, 
and all my other children well settled at service. 
‘Oh! ma’am, you don’t know how happy I am.’ 
When I left her, I could not help contrasting her 
contentment under the trials of poverty, with the 
restlessness and unhappiness of my rich acquaint- 
13* 
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-ances. I involuntarily echoed king Solomon’s 
exclamation, ‘How much better it is to get wis- 
dom .than to get gold.’ A similar scene of 
contentment I hopé this room will present, when 
Mrs Lawson and her children are established 
in it.” 

Having made the necessary arrangements for 
Mrs Lawson to take possession of the room on 
the ensuing Monday, Mrs Bennet and the young 
friends returned to the city. Their ride home 
was as merry as the ride out, and Catharine 
heaved a sigh, as they drew near Mr Drayton’s: 
residence. 

“Don’t look so grave, my dear,” said her 
mother, “‘your young friends are to take tea 
with us, if they feel disposed.” 

This intelligence gave as much pleasure to 
Emma and Loyisa as to Catharine ; and in fine 
spirits they entered the house, where they found 
George awaiting their return. They’ all accom- 
panied Mrs Bennet to the nursery, to see Mrs 
Lawson and her child, and observe how she 
would appéar when informed that a room had 
been hired for her, and a sufficient number of 
ladies been found to give her constant employ- 
ment in washing, if she proved worthy. _ A burst 
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of tears was her first answer, but soon, with the 
natural volubility of her country, she poured 
forth her gratitude if the strongest and most 
enthusiastic terms; and such is the power of 
genuine feeling, that tears of sympathy stood in 
the eyes of her young hearers, and Emma whis- 
pered to Louisa, ‘‘Oh! how happy Mrs Bennet 
must be, when she has done so much good to this 
poor woman.” 

The remaining hour before tea was spent in 
conversation, and a frolic with Catharine’s little 
sister, who was permitted to make her appear- 
ance in the parlor, in honor of the visiters; —a 
favor rarely granted to the little lady at that 
hour. After tea, Mrs Bennet told Catharine 
that she was obliged to write a letter on business 
that evening, and must therefore leave her young 
company to her sole care ; and she charged her 
in a whisper not to permit herself to become too 
much interested in any play. She kindly left a 
volume of beautiful prints for them to examine, 
in addition to all the playthings which George and 
Kate possessed. ‘Thus supplied with sources of 
amusement, and in high good humor she did 
not doubt that the evening would pass without 
a word being spoken by either of the little, 
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merry group, of the ball at Mrs Lee’s. Nor 
was she wrong; when her letter was finished, 
she returned to the parlor, where she found the 
youthful party laughing over a conundrum which 
George’ had just made. ‘ Now, mother,” said 
George, “‘as they laugh at me, instead of my 
jokes, can’t you think of something for us to do 
the rest of the evening ?” 

*“‘T will certainly exert myself to the utmost to 
save you from the sad fate of being a mark for 
their ridicule, and will therefore propose a dance, 
though I did object to a ball.” 

** Ball!’ cried Catharine, ‘‘ I had forgotten it 
entirely.” ° 
**So had I,” was the general exclamation. 

“‘ Now that I have reminded you of it,” said 
Mrs Bennet, “I hope you do not think of it 
with regret.” 

“No, indeed,” said Kate ; “I for one do not; 
we have had so pleasant an evening, that I did 
not believe you could have had time to write 
never so short a letter since tea.’”” Her mother 
smiled, and opening the piano, began Catha- 
rine’s favorite tune. 

“'Though there are but four, you can manage 
very well,” said she; “there are many changes 
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that Itcan call, which you can dance without 
difficulty, or confusion.” 

When their dance was ended, Mrs Bennet 
requested them to remain quite still for a few 
moments, as it was time for them to return 
home, and she did not like to have Emma ex- 
pose herself to the cold air immediately after 
dancing. When sufficiently rested, Emma and 
Louisa bade their friends good night, and as 
they closed the door, Catharine turned to her 
mother, exclaiming, ‘‘ You were right, mamma, I 
can be as happy at home as at a ball, and hap- 
pier too. There is no one at that party I love so 
well as I do Emma and Louisa; and I am sure I 
would much rather have them here than go to 
any ball; they may come again soon, may they 
not ?” 

“They shall certainly come again,” said her 
mother, laughing ; ‘‘ but how soon, I cannot tell ; 
it depends some on my little daughter’s be- 
haviour.” 

“TI wonder what will happen tomorrow, my 
last day, mamma? what trial of my good resolu- 
tion I shall meet with ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know what trial you may meet with, 
Catharine ; but I can tell you of a pleasure in 
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store for you on that eventful occasion — the last 
day. Your father returns tomorrow. I have 
just had a letter from him, in which he says, 
‘Tell my dear little Catharine, that I anticipate 
my meeting with her with some anxiety. I hope 
that this plan to show her how much happiness 
she loses by not governing her temper, will not 
fail; but I fear her want of resolution. How 
happy I shall feel, if she bounds forward to meet 
me with an open brow and a sweet smile, to tell 
me that she has won the promised visit.’ ”’ 

A tear dimmed Catharine’s eye as she listened. 
She made no remark when her mother ceased 
reading ; but before she went to sleep, she prayed 
that she might make her dear father and mother 
always happy by her good conduct. I need not 
add that her slumbers were sweet that night. 
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THE YOUNG SCIOTE’S FAREWELL TO 


HOME. 


Away, away, ere the bright stars fade, 

Farewell to my home with its myrtle shade, 
Where the ocean breezes and wild waves play, — 
I linger no longer — away, away — 

The lonely sea and a restless boat 

Alone remain fog the young Sciote ! 


The sweet birds sang by my blessed home, 
The white gazelles to the fount would come ; 
Lhe laugh of my brothers was on the air ; 

My little sisters were sporting there ; 

Our parents would list to each bursting note, 
But they might not stay for the young Seiote! — 


My gladsome brothers are wanderers now, 

The young flowers wave o’er my sister’s brow— 
My mother is gone, with her gentle smile— 

My father died for his own fair isle. 

Fate in the volume of destiny wrote, 

“ Not one shall live for the young Sciote ! ” 


Scio, sweet Scio! once happy, once free, 

With many sad tears will I weep for thee ! 

Thy roses and myrtles may ever bloom on, 

While they that so loved them are faded and gone. 
Away, my boat, o’er the wild wave float,— 
Farewell to the isle of the young Sciote ! 


HIS 


S. U. E. 


THE BRAHMIN BULL. 


In India, there is a large white animal, called 
the Brahmin Bull. It receives its name from the 
religious veneration with which it is regarded by 
the inhabitants of that country. It wanders at 
will among the rice-fields and gardens, caressed 
and fed by every one. ‘This beautiful animal is 
extremely gentle, and it is supposed that it might 
perform labor for man in a manner much supe- 
rior to the common ox. The English Zoological 
Society have a fine specimen of this noble brute ; 
and perhaps the species may hereafter become 
common in that country. 

In India many animals are considered sacred, 
and there is a peculiar aversion to destroying 
animal life. ‘These customs are founded upon a 
belief that the souls of men after death pass into 
the bodies of inferior creatures. This doctrine 
is called the transmigration of souls. Of course 
a man who sincerely believed in it, would be 
unwilling to destroy an animal, lest its body 
should contain the soul of some deceased friend. 
The Brahmin Bull, on account of some tradi- 
tions in their religion, is held peculiarly sacred. 
While we thank our Heavenly Father for the 
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truth that has been revealed to us in his Holy 
Word, we should be careful not to indulge a 
contempt for those who humbly and conscien- 
tiously follow the glimmerings of light which 
they are capable of perceiving. The ignorant 
man, who does as well as he knows how, is far 
superior to the learned man, who knows his duty 
and is unwilling to perform it. 


GIANT FLOWER. 

In 1818, Dr Arnold discovered, in the island 
of Sumatra, a flower, the circumference of which, 
when fully expanded, was nine feet ; its necta- 
rium was Calculated to hold nine pints; the 
pistils were as large as cows’ horns; and the 


weight of the blossom was supposed to be fifteen 
pounds. 
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ANN WHITE. 


[A long time ago there was a story in the Miscellany about Ann 
White, ar > her friendship for a poor little orphan named Mary May, 
who lived with an aged grandmother, and was one of the best girls in 
the world. I will now tell you some more about these children and 
their neighbors. } 


THERE was to be an examination at school; 
and although Ann White and Mary May arrived 
at an early hour, they found a great many girls 
assembled under the Button-ball trees; which 
shaded the front of the school-house. 

“Oh, here comes Ann White, and Little 
Checked Apron along with her!’ exclaimed 
Jane Cross, a pert looking girl, about eleven 
years old, dressed in a fashionable frock, loaded 
with trimmings; ‘‘ I think it is a shame for such 
a shabby creature to come to our school; and 
there is Ann White—she don’t look much 
better.” 

As the proud girl said this, she eyed Ann’s 
neat gingham dress with great contempt, and . 
then glanced at her own finery with evident 
satisfaction, as she paraded backward and for- 
ward before the scholars, who were seated on a 
bench under the trees. 

Ann and Mary passed quietly by, and hung 
their bonnets on the nails where they belonged. 
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**T wonder who will have the prize for unex- 
ceptionable conduct,” said one little girl. 

*« You need not wonder much about it,” replied 
another; “for Iam sure Mary May will get it; 
and I shall be glad if she does. Now should n’t 
you like to have it, Jane Cross?” continued the 
same little girl, in rather a provoking tone, — 
‘such a beautiful curled-maple work-box. It 
looks just fit for a lady to use. If you did not 
want it for a work-box, it would do grandly for 
your jewels and beads.” 

**T would n’t give one cent to have the box,” 
replied Jane; “I have enough such things at 
home. But I think Mr Green will be very foolish 
to give it to Mary May. What can she do with 
it? She has nothing but brown thread and a 
brass thimble to put in it.” 

Ann and Mary had just taken their seats by 
the side of their companions, and they heard the 
latter part of this rude speech. Mary blushed, 
but said nothing. 

Jane Cross felt particularly ill-natured, because 
she thought the scholars did not sufficiently ad- 
mire her new dress. Turning to Ann, she said, © 
very abruptly, “‘ Ann White, why don’t you buy 
a pair of blue mits? They are all the fashion.” 
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Ann quietly replied, that her mother thought » 
it very foolish for little girls to talk or think 
about fashions. 

‘Everybody says your mother is a stingy 
creature,” retorted Jane. 

Ann’s face became as red as scarlet, and the 
tears started. But the timid, gentle Mary May 
suddenly sprung up, and fixing her mild blue 
eyes earnestly on the speaker, said, in a low 
but firm tone, “‘ Jane Cross, you know that is 
not true.” 

“And pray, Miss Malapert, what is that to 
you?” replied the angry girl: “but it is all 
true; and I can prove it. It was only a fort- 
night since, that the widow Chase came to our 
house, in great distress. Her husband died last 
winter, and she has four children — one of them 
a little baby. My mother advised her to go 
to Mrs White; but she shook her head, and 
answered, ‘Mrs White has not your tender feel- 
ings, ma’am. She will not even give my poor 
children a bit of bread.’ My mother pitied her 
so much, that she hunted up stairs and down 
stairs for all the clothes she could spare. I 
myself gave the oldest girl my green batiste 
frock, which was as good as new, only it was 
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spoiled in making. Besides, Mrs White isstingy 
about other things,” continued Jane, after. paus- 
|. ing to take breath ; “ what an old dowdy bonnet 
she wears — and she is always saying she cann: t 
afford this, and she cannot afford that. It is all 
downright meanness ; for’I have often heard my 
mother say she had money enough.” 

“Oh, Jane!” interrupted Mary May, “ have 
_| you forgotten the text you heard Jast Sunday ? 
| Be not rash with thy mouth.’ ” 
|| “T declare you are just like Deacon Wil- 
_. liams,” replied Jane Cross. ‘ When you open 
| your mouth, the texts come out, pop— pop — 


_ pop—like corn when it is parching.” 


| She laughed loud at this foolish and irreverent 
_| speech ; but, to the credit of the whole school, 


__ mo one joined in her laugh. Irritated at this, 


_” she began again. ‘I don’t see what right you 
| have to meddle with what don’t concern you, 
Mary May.” 

| The orphan meekly replied, “‘ I know it is not 


ae right to meddle with strife ; but I could not help 


__ speaking; for I thought if you only knew how 
_kind Mrs White has been to my poor grand- 
_ mother, and to me—she pays for my school- 
_ ing — and” — 
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The tears came fast into the little girl’s eyes, 
and she could not say a word more. Turning 
towards Ann, she whispered, “ Let us go and 
walk by the pond.” 

The first words Ann uttered were, “ Did you 
ever see such a spiteful creature? How I do 
hate the sight of her.” 

“ But you have forgotten that beautiful little 
story we read the other evening —‘ Forget and 
Forgive,’” replied Mary: ‘it will do us no 
good to read such stories, unless we remember 
to make use of them.” 

“‘I remember the story very well,” said Ann ; 
“but I don’t believe Maurice would have said, 
‘forget and forgive,’ so easily, to anybody who 
madé fun of his mother.” 

““T was once very angry with Jane Cross 
myself,” answered Mary; ‘“‘ for she struck me 
without provocation; and for a little while I 
thought I could never forgive her; but I knew 
all the time that it was very wicked to indulge 
such feelings. When I went home from school, 
I did not like to tell grandmother ; for I thought 
it would only make her unhappy. I went about 
my work very sorrowfully; and when it was 
done, I thought I would read a chapter in the 
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Bible. I opened the book, and the very first 
words I saw were, ‘Fret not thyself because of 
evil doers.’ You cannot think what strength 
those words gave me! When I went to bed, I 
prayed for God’s assistance ; and before I fell 


asleep, my heart was peaceful—I am sure I 


would have done a kindness to Jane Cross as 
readily as I would to anybody in the world.” 

This conversation softened Ann’s resentment ; 
and the little girls returned to the school-house 
in a very happy humor. 

After the examination was over, Mr Green 
placed the prizes on his desk. All eyes were 
fixed upon them, and many a little heart went 
pit-a-pat. There was profound silence, until the 
teacher said, ‘‘ Mary May, please to come for- 
ward.” 

The bashful child moved toward the desk, 
and as she stood before her instructer, in the 
presence of so many people, her face, neck, and 
arms, were crimson with blushes. She trembled 
from head to foot, as Mr Green addressed her. 

“ Mary, your conduct has been unexception- 
able in this:school, so far as my knowledge 
extends. If any of your young companions 
know any reason why you should not receive 
the ‘prize, I wish them to hold up their hands.” 
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Not a hand was raised; and Mary returned to 
her seat greeted by so many smiles from her 
school-mates, that her affectionate heart was full 
to overflowing, and she hastily brushed away the 
tears, that began to trickle down her cheeks. 

The moment Ann returned home that day, 
she clapped her hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, 
Mary got the prize! Mary got the prize !” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said Mrs White ; 
‘‘and you=-I hope you deserved one, likewise?” 

*‘ Yes, mother, Mr Green said I did. Here it 
is —a silver pencil case, with a nice pencil in it. 
But I am so glad for Mary May —if it were only 
to vex that proud Jane Cross.” 

** My daughter,” replied Mrs White, very seri- 
ously, “‘ it grieves me to hear you utter such a 
sentiment.” 

‘“‘ But, mother, you would not wonder, if you 
only knew how she acted,” said Ann; and then 
she related the occurrences of the morning. 

When she had finished her story, her mother 
very quietly answered, ‘“‘ And so, Ann, you can- 
not hear your mother called mean, without 
indulging angry feelings? Yet of what possible 
consequence can Jane Cross’s opinion be to you, 
or to me 2” 
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** But it is very provoking,” replied Ann, ‘to 
have such lies told about you—to have it said 
that you would not give a poor child a piece of 
bread.” — 

** You must not be shocked,” said Mrs White, 
“if I tell you that this charge is perfectly true. 
Instead of teaching her children to be indus- 
trious, Mrs Chase encourages them to run wild 
about the country, forming all manner of evil 
habits. Last spring her eldest girl, Peggy, came 
here with a lamentable story that her mother was 


ill, and the children suffering for food. I gave 


her a loaf of bread and a jug of milk; and I 
thought as I put them in her hands, that she 
looked disappointed at such plain fare. The 
next morning, when John was hunting fer hens’ 
eggs, he found the bread in a blackberry bush. 
The jug I never saw again, until a week or two 
since, when Peggy presented herself with the 
jug in one hand, and a basket in the other, and 
begged for provisions. I declined giving her 
anything, and earnestly advised her to try to 
earn an honest living. If others would do the 


|. same, this miserable family would soon be com- 
' pelled to exert themselves, and the children 


might possibly become useful members of soci- 
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ety. In my opinion it is very wrong to give to 
such people, merely from the fear of being called 
stingy, or because we are too indolent to inquire 
into the causes of their distress. With the 
means given us by Divine Providence we are 
bound to do the greatest amount of good to 
others that we possibly can. And now, my 
dear, are you satisfied that we do our neighbor a 
real injury, when we thoughtlessly support him 
an idleness and vice ?” 

“Yes, mother, I see that this is not right,” 
replied Ann, in an absent tone. Then bright- 
ening up, after a moment’s silence, she added, 
** But there is one thing I do want you to do— 
I wish you would buy a new bonnet.” 

** A new bonnet! Why, I never before heard 
you find any fault with my bonnet. You know 
your father likes it, because it is perfectly neat, 
and not so unfashionable as to attract attention. 
When you heard him make this observation, you 
did not fiad any fault with my bonnet.” 

“No, mamma, I did not think or ¢are any- 
thing about it then.” 

“T think I can conjecture the difficulty,” 
replied Mrs White; ‘I apprehend my dress 
does not suit the fancy of Miss Jane Cross.” 
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Ann laughed, and said she did not mean to 
be quite so silly as that; but she did herself 
really begin to think her mother’s bonnet looked 
rather dowdyish. 

“ Well,” said Mrs White, “ suppose I should 
buy one fashionable enough to suit you and 
Jane, what do you think old Miss Turner, who 
sits in the pew next to ours, would say? She 
would no doubt think it formed a very ridiculous 
contrast to the usual plainness of my dress. 
Such observations would not please you any 
better than Jane’s did this morning. Ah, my 
daughter, there is no slavery so irksome, as that 
which people bring upon themselves, when they 
have no other criterion for right and wrong than 
the opinion of others. We must trust to our 
own fixed principles to guide us, even in the 
most trifling things ; and we must not forget that 
the power of seeing what is right, and of being 
guided by it, is the perpetual gift of God. In 
this instance, it would be wrong for me to com- 
ply with your wish, even if I were disposed to 
do so, I cannot afford it.” 

‘Tam sure I saw a great deal of money in 
your little trunk, the other day,” rejoined Ann. 

“Tt is very true that you saw ten silver dollars 
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there, my child ; and if you are very desirous of 
knowing why I do not consider them mine, I 
will confide to you a secret known only to your 
father and myself. I think I can trust you ?”’ 

With a very affectionate look, Ann answered, 
‘** IT hope so, dear mother.” 

“Several years ago,” observed Mrs White, 
“T had a legacy left me by a relation, which . 
your father insisted should be put at interest for 
my own particular use. I found the interest suf- 
ficient for my clothing, after one third of it was 
deducted for the poor. Last winter I had unu- 
sual demands from widows, orphans, and in- 
valids; and I was compelled to spend every 
cent of my poor fund, I have now only ten 
dollars of my own money left; and I am unwil- 
ling to spend ‘these until my next payment of 
interest becomes due, lest some case of severe 
distress should occur, and find me penniless.” 

Ann acknowledged that it would be a pity to 
spend this money for a superfluous bonnet ; and 
then ran to assist her mother in preparing for 
dinner. 

As there. was no school the next day, Mrs 
White asked Ann to accompany her to Pine 
Hill, where she was going to get Rachel Frost 
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to do some spinning for her. The little girl was 
always glad to walk with her mother; and she 
ran skipping and jumping up stairs to get her 
bonnet and shawl. 

“Tama better girl than I used to be; am I 
not, mother ?” said she; “ now, thank fortune, 
I know where all my things are.” 

‘You had better thank the fairy, Order,” 
replied her mother, smiling. 

They were soon equipped, and on their way — 
Ann with a basket on her arm, in which to put 
all the wild flowers she might gather. They 
first ascended a woody hill, that sheltered the 
house from the cold north wind; and then pur- 
sued their way’ down a narrow path on the 
other side. Ann discovered some flowers in the 
distance, and begged her mother to walk slowly, 
while she ran to gather them. She was soon at 
her side again, loaded with branches of wild 
honeysuckle. 

“ Why, my dear, you look like a lady in her 
bower!” exclaimed Mrs White; ‘‘ what made 
you get such a load ?” 

*‘ They looked so very beautiful,” replied Ann, 
‘that I could not bear to have them wasted in 
that spot, where ten chances to one nobody 
would see them.” 
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“To be seen and admired is not what things 
are made for, my little daughter,” *said Mrs 
White ; ‘“‘do you really think they would have 
been wasted, if you had suffered them to re- 
main 2” 

** What good could they have done?” inquired 
Ann. 


** You forget that our honey is made from 
flowers,” replied her mother. —_ 

“Yes, yes, I did forget that,” rejoined the 
little girl; ‘‘ but, when the honey is all taken 
out, what are they good for then ?” 

‘They may then feed innumerable insects, 


which all have a use in creation, whether we 
understand it or not,” replied her mother; “I 
recollect once reading of a gentleman, who as 
he sat at his window in summer, observed some 
beautiful insects alight upon a strawberry plant. 
They were so very splendid, that he thought he 
would describe them in a book. The next day, 
a different kind appeared, and he described 
them too. In the course of three weeks, he 
counted more than thirty different sorts of 
winged insects, on his strawberry plant. At 
last, they came in such numbers that he gave up 
writing descriptions ef them. He said some 
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appeared to come for food; some to deposit their 
eggs; some to shelter themselves from the sun ; 
and some with their gay dresses, spotted, striped, 
and shaded like the rainbow, might be imagined 
to come on parties of pleasure. Some looked. as 
if they wore turbans; and others wore head-gear 
resembling a sugar-loaf.”’ 

“* Who knows but these honeysuckle branches 
had as many happy visiters ?” said Ann, thought- 
fully ; ‘“‘ but mamma, are they of any use after 
the blossoms are gone, and the leaves withered ?” 

“The flowers, my dear, are changed into 
seeds, which scattered over the ground will in 
time produce fresh plants. The dried leaves, 
stems, and branches serve to enrich the soil. 
Nothing made by God is wasted — not even a 
grain of sand, or a drop of water.” 

** Not even a drop of water!’ exclaimed the 
child; ‘‘ how can that be, when so much dirty 
water is thrown away at our house every day ?” 

“ But the water is not lost, my dear Ann,” 
said Mrs White ; “In the first place it has per- 
formed a use in cleansing that to which it is 
applied. When thrown away, it moistens the 
earth, from which it rises in pure vapor, on a 
warm sunny day. Vapor forms clouds, and 
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from clouds we have refreshing showers; and 
these drops of rain sink into the ground to nour- 
ish vegetables. Some unite with other drops, 
and trickling down the crevices of rocks, form 
rivulets, which perhaps pass off in streams and 
rivers, and finally reach the ocean, from whence 
they again rise in vapor. Water may continually 
change its forms. It may be rain, or a flake of 
snow, or a hail-stone, or a dew-drop ; but im all 
its changes, it loses nothing.” 

“‘ How wonderful is all this !’’ exclaimed Ann; 
and she pondered much, as she walked on, with 
her flowery umbrella over her head. After a 
short silence, she turned round with great quick- 
ness, and said, ‘“‘ Mother, I have just thought 
that I will write the Adventures of a Drop of 
Water, for my next piece of composition. Jane 
Tufts has been writing the Adventures of a 
Radish ; and Eliza Downs, the Adventures of a 
Needle ; but I think my subject is the best ; for 
if a drop of water could only hold together long 
enough, it must meet with a great many strange 
adventures.” 

“‘ It undoubtedly would,” replied her mother ; 
“but it will require some knowledge, and some 
thought, to write its adventures well. I hope 
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you will soon be able to study Natural Philoso- 
phy, from which you will learn a great deal about 
the wonders of nature. — You had better break 
off some of these great branches; it is rather 
inconvenient to be in company with such a walk- 
ing flower-garden.” 

Ann readily stopped ; and after putting some 
of the freshest flowers into her basket, she left 
the others, saying, “‘ Now the beautiful insects 
may come and keep dancing-school among them, 
if they will.” 

Having passed a pretty little brook, by means 
of stepping-stones, they pursued their way through 
a shady lane, that brought them into a small 
pine wood. They soon heard the voices of 
| children in high dispute, exclaiming, “ You 
sha’n’t have the whole!” “I say I will have 
! some !’”” And then a voice louder than the rest 
» said, “ Mammy told me I might have it ; and if 
| you don’t get down I’!] box your ears.” 

: At this moment Mrs White and her daughter, 
) by a sudden turn in the path, came within sight 
| of the group. Peggy Chase was standing tiptoe 
' on a fence, with one hand lifted above her head, 

grasping a large piece of custard pie. She was 

| dressed in the identical green batiste frock, given 
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her by Jane Cross. But, alas! except where the 
grease spots shone in shameful lustre, it now 
very much resembled a faded autumn leaf; and 
the ample folds were hanging in tattered festoons 
and streamers. ‘The squabble was so earnest 
that the children did not see Mrs White and 
Ann. Peggy was holding the pie in one hand, 
and with the other furiously beating off her 
younger brother and sister, who were tugging at 
her frock and screaming in the most violent 
manner. One little fellow, about four years old, 
stood a few steps from them, the very picture of 
rage. He had a stone in his hand, which he 
was just about throwing at Peggy. Mrs White 
took hold of his arm, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
would have killed your own sister, if I had al- 
lowed you to throw this stone.” They were all 
now as still as micé ; and Peggy looked very 
much ashamed. ‘Is it possible,” said Mrs 
White, “‘that such a great girl as you are, can 
quarrel with your little brothers and sisters about 
a piece of pie?” 

“Mammy gave it to mie,” muttered Peggy. 

“But your share will taste a great deal bet- 
ter, if you divide the pie equally,” replied Mrs 
White: ‘ Surely there is no comfort in devour-— 
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ing things im-such a selfish way. Take my 
advice, Peggy ; send your brother for a knife, 
sit down under this beautiful tree, and give them 
alla share.” Ali this time the idle little vaga- 
bond had been pouting and swelling, partly with 
shame and partly with anger. She now threw 
the pie down upon the ground with such force 
that it broke into a hundred pieces — saying, 
in a sulky tone, ‘“‘ There, take it, you greedy 
things.” 

Mrs White left the poor children to scramble 
for the fragments; and disgusted with the pain- 
ful scene, she and her little daughter silently 
went their way.. An opening among the trees 
soon brought them in full view of Mrs Chase’s 
house. The first object they saw was an infant 
crawling away under the bushes — its face the 
very image of terror. Ann‘ instantly discovered 
why the little thing was so much frightened. A 
large hog, that had strayed from one of the 
neighboring farms, was busily engaged in rooting 
| among a basket of provisions. 
| Mrs White took the forsaken little child in her 
arms, saying, “Poor babe! It is well that your 
Heavenly Father watches over you better than 
your earthly parent.” —It was necessary to guard 
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their clothes as they entered the miserable dwell- 
ing. It appeared that there had been a recent 
attempt at washing ; for a tub stood on the door- 
step, partly filled with half-washed clothes; and 
another tub was tipped up, having deposited a 
puddle of dirty suds in front of the house. All 
around were scattered old pails, baskets, iron’ 
pots, bones, rags, and broken crockery. 

“This is truly deplorable,” said Mrs White, 
as she gently placed the child on’a bench, and 
glanced round the room. In one corner, in a 
dirty bed, lay the mother of this unfortunate 
family, in a deep sleep, produced by intoxication. 
The western sun shone full upon her red and 
swollen countenance. It was indeed an awful 
sight! Ona table near by stood dirty dishes, 
with fragments of meat, butter, cheese, and 
onions sliced in vinegar, all huddled together in 
one odious mass, over which a multitude of flies 
were swarming. Under the table a hungry cat 
was clawing a mutton bone. 

The whole scene was so painful to a compas- 
sionate heart, that Mrs White and Ann stood for 
a moment in silence. The judicious mother 
took her little girl’s hand, and said, “ Let this 
teach you a good lesson, my child. Here you 
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see the miserable effects of idleness and vice. 
When Mrs Chase was a young girl, I remember 
that she cared more about ‘having a gay ribbon, 
than tidy shoes and stockings; and she was 
much more fond of visiting in the village, than 
of attending to her duties at home. She married 
an honest, industrious young man, who was 
foolish enough to think that an idle, flaunting 
girl would become steady, when married to a man 
she professed to love very much. But such self- 
ish characters are never capable of deep affec- 
tion. As the girl had been, so was the wife ; and 
under such management everything, of course, 
went wrong. Thomas Chase was at last com- 
pletely discouraged. He was heard to say, ‘ My 
hard earned wages are of no use; for my wife 
throws out of the window faster than I can bring 
in at the door.’ He no longer went to his work 
at early sunrise, nor returned at night with a 
basket of provisions for his family. He now 
loitered about taverns; and I sometimes met 
him with tattered elbows, a ragged hat, and a loaf 
of bread, with a few dried herrings under his 
arm. He died of grief, and shame; and his 
poor children are likely to become worthless vag- 
abonds.”’ 
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They were here interrupted by the entrance 
of Peggy, who came kicking an empty basket 
before her. Having eharged her to take care of 
the little one, Mrs White and Ann were glad to 
exchange the impure air of the room for the 
healthy fragrance of the pine woods. 

When they had ascended and descended 
another hill, they came to the houge of Rachel 
Frost. She was a widow, with four children ; 
and she too was poor. But Rachel was neat, 
capable, and industrious; and to such people — 
poverty is no evil. 

When Mrs White entered, Rachel was busy 
at her spinning-wheel; Hannah was ironing at 
the table ; Mary was putting on the tea-kettle ; 
and little Debby, the youngest of the group, was 
sitting on a bench, knitting very industriously. 
Everything about the room looked clean and 
comfortable ; and the busy children had a most 
cheerful and contented look. 

Rachel Frost was a great talker ; and being 
an old-fashioned person, without much educa- 
tion, she did not always speak correctly ; but 
those who knew her kind and honest heart, 
neyer thought of minding this peculiarity. 

When Mrs White was seated, she observed 
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that little Debby appeared to be quite well again. 
“Yes, ma’am, she is picking up her crumbs 
quite fast,” replied Rachel; ‘and I believe we 
may thank you for it, If it had not been for the 
nice jellies you sent us, I believe she would have 
died; for she has always been a dreadful bad 
child about taking ’pothecaries’ stuff ; but I could 
always coax her with the jelly. Debby, why 
don’t you get up and thank the lady?” The lit- 
tle girl dropped her knitting, jumped up, and 
made a courtesy, without daring to look up, 

‘Do you go to school now, Debby?” said Mrs 
White. 

Rachel, who always spoke for her whole family, 
answered, ‘‘ No, ma’am; she has not been yet. 
Last Sunday, she begged so hard, that I let her 
go to Sunday school. Mary May is her teacher, 
you know, ma’am. I believe our Debby would 
go through fire and water to see Mary May.” 

‘** Mary has an excellent faculty for teaching 
young children,” replied Mrs White ; “I am glad 
Debby is so fond of her, for she is an excellent 
little girl.’ 

‘« That ’s what she is,” rejoined the talkative 
Rachel ; ‘“‘ I told Miss Russell that there was n’t 
a gal anywhere that had prettier ways with her, 
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Tl] tell you how I come to say so. You know, I 
suppose, that I’ve done all the washing for Gen- 
eral Russell’s family ever since they moved into 
the place ; and I suppose you know how very 
curious Miss Russell is about flowers. She axed 
me to bring her all the wild flowers I could find. 
About a month ago, as I was digging some for 
her behind the school-house, I heard the voices 
of children along the road. The weather was 
warm, and most of the gals were swinging their 
bunnets in their hands; but Mary May’s was 
tied under her chin, and just thrown back a lit- 
tle. The scholars seemed to be strolling along 
quite good-natured ; a]! but that proud imp, Jane 
Cross. I just took a look at them, and along the 
road, and I saw the General’s shay, with a col- 
ored man driving it, coming down rocky hill; 
and the General himself wasn horseback can- 
tering along before. But this was no business of 
mine, and so I went to digging again. In less 
than a minute, I heard Jane Cross say, in a voice 
as sharp as old vinegar, ‘ Mary May, I wish you 
would walk either behind or before me. I don’t 
want you always tagging along-side of me. Why 
don’t you move quick, when I tell you?” My 
temper began to rise; and I tell you what, 
16 
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ma’am, I was over the wall in less than no time; 
and I guess I give Miss Jane as sound a talking 
as she ever had’in her life. In the midst of it, 
who should drive among us but the General on 
horseback, and Miss Russell and her darter in 
the shay. ‘ What is the matter, Rachel ” said 
she. ‘I am teaching this ga/ manners,’ said I ; 
‘and I’mtelling her that she ’s not to abuse scho- 
lars because they wear checked aprons and cape 
bunnets. Mary May’s little finger is worth more 
than her whole body.’ ” 

Mrs White was here obliged to remind Rachel 
that she had business to transact with her, and 
that it was already time for her to be on her way 
home. 

This was soon settled ; and after exchanging 
kind farewells with the worthy family, Mrs White 
and Ann walked on at a- brisk pace, until they 
arrived near old Mrs May’s dwelling. 
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THE golden sun shines wide and fair, 
Upon the waving grain, 

Tuaat sprang up, nurtured by the dews, 
And by the early rain. 


The harvester looks forth, with joy, 
Upon the promised bread ; 

But not for him alone, we see 
The yearly banquet spread, 


There hides, amid the bearded spires, 
A shy and timorous guest, 

Which hangs, among the standing corn, 
Her artless straw-built nest. 


And on the ripening husky grains 
The little field-mouse lives ; — 

Call it not theft —~ the share she takes 
The Lord of Harvest gives. 


The grain is reap’d — the sickle’s edge 
Has miss’d the flying mouse, 

That now, beneath the kindly earth, 
Burrows its ‘‘ wee bit house.” 


With grass and leaves the floor is spread, 
And stored the yellow maize ; 

Scant gleanings from the full set ear, 
Garner’d for wintry days. 


And when the thick and heavy dews 
Shine o’er the stubble field, 
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And daily hard and binding frost 
The naked ground has sealed, — 


Contentment fills, in this dark cell, 
The little miner’s breast, 

As when the western breezes rock’d 
Her little hammock nest. 


And He, who teaches her to build 
Summer and winter home, 
Can guard her through the circling year, 
Whatever perils come. 
Boston. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What part of a temple would Jack Frost do in the 
best manner ? 

2. What letter of the English alphabet is more than 
a yard long? 

3. What three English letters express the. French 
name for a very intoxicating liquor ? 

4. With what instrument did. the Russians defeat 
Napoleon’s army ? 
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THE DOVE. 


[This drama is made from a German story written by C. Schmidg, 
author of the beautiful stories about the Easter Eggs, the Flower 
Basket, and the Gfow-worm. The scene is laid in Germany, several 
hundred years ago. | 


SCENE FIRST. 


A beautiful garden near a fine old castle. Agnes 
sitting in an arbor, reading to her mother. 

Agnes [starting up]. Mother, mother! What 
noise was that? Ah, see that great hawk in the 
ar! 

Lady Falconberg. Don’t be frightened, my 
child. It is probably some little sparrow, trying 
to escape from the claws of the vulture. Let us 
look among the vines. Ah, here is a poor white 
dove, almost terrified to death. How his4dittle 
heart beats! 

Agnes. Oh, what a beautiful creature! Let 


me take him, and quiet his fears. The dear 


little thing trembles as if he had an ague. 

Lady F. (looking earnestly at her daughter}. 
He is a plump little pigeon, and no doubt would 
taste finely, roasted. 

Agnes. Roasted! Oh, mamma! I would not 
have him killed for all the world. His feathers 
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are as white as the drifted snow. Just observe 
his delicate red feet! He looks up in my face 
with his mild, innocent eyes, as if he implored 
me to protect him. He came here for safety ; 
and it would be very ungenerous to hurt him. 
Do, dear mother, say that I may keep this little 
dove, and feed him with my own hands every 
day ! 

Lady I’. You may make the bird as happy 

as you can, my child. I would not harm the 
‘little trembler on any account. I spoke of roast- 
ing him, merely to see how it would affect your 
young heart. [ could not love you as I do, 
Agnes, if you did not always pity everything that 
is in trouble. 

Agnes. And may I have a Jarge green cage, 
with a little cup for crumbs and seed, and 
another to hold water? And may I hang it 
in my own chamber? And may I take care of 
him my own self ? 

Lady F’. You may, my dear; but you must 
remember not to neglect him. 

Agnes [caressing the bird]. There is no 
danger of that, mother. He shall be a happy 


dove. 


THE DOVE. 


SCENE SECOND. 


The interior of the castle; Count Falconberg, 
his lady, and Agnes, seated at a table. 


Lady F’. And do you think, papa, that you 
have driven all the robbers out of the country ? 

Count F. I hope so, my child. They have 
occasioned a great deal of misery among my 
people. The merciless scoundrels would not 
spare the widow’s last cow, or the orphan’s only 
lamb. I trust the country is well rid of them. 

Agnes. They are like the vulture that chased 
my poor dove. I wish you had been at home, 
papa, when Lily-bird fell down in the arbor. It 
was almost three months ago. I declare I should 
not think it was so long. Papa, what makes you 
smile ? 

Lady F. I think your papa smiles to hear 
your tongue run. You are a perfect little chat- 
terbox, this evening. 

Agnes. Well, mamma, I am so very glad to 
have papa with us again, that I cannot keep 
quiet. 

Lady F. And I, for the same reason, my 
dear, cannot talk at all. When your father went 


out at the head of his troop,to hunt that des- @ 
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perate band of robbers through the country, my 
heart trembled like the dove’s, when the hawk 
was in the air; but I said nothing, because I 
knew he was engaged in his duty. 

[Count F. lays his hand upon his wife’s arm, 
and looks in her face affectionately ; Agnes, 
jumping up, kisses first one parent, then the 
other ; and leans thoughtfully on her father’s 
shoulder for a moment. ] 

Agnes. Poor Lily-bird! How her little heart 
did beat! Papa, you would be kind to anything 
that trusted to you for protection — would n’t 
you ? 

Count F. Certainly I would, my child, even 
at the peril of my life. 

[The servant opens the door, and conducts 
into the room a tall lady, and a little girl, 
dressed in deep mourning. | 

Lady. God bless you, Count Falconberg! I 
am the widow of the brave Adalric, who died of 
the wounds he received in the great battle of 
last year. You knew his bravery and his worth. 
His dying words were a charge to seek your 
protection, when any danger threatened me. He 
left but a small fortune, for his heart was liberal. 
He knew that he had enemies, who would de- 
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prive me of my small inheritance, if they dared. 
His fears have proved true. I am constantly 
harassed by my powerful neighbors. ‘They cut 
the hay from my meadows, seize my cattle, and 
gather the fruit from my garden. I have no 
son ; little Emma is my only child; and my few 
faithful servants are unable to defend me. But 
if it were known that you would avenge my 
wrongs, I should be safe from further encroach- 
ment. 

Count F’. Madam, you have sought the pro- 
tection of a soldier ever ready to assist the 
oppressed. ‘Tomorrow, I will make a journey to 
your estate, and signify to these unworthy men 
what they have to expect at my hands. 

Lady F. And, madan, it will give me great 
pleasure if you and your little daughter will 
abide under my roof, until my husband re- 
turns. 

Widow. Many thanks, lady, for all this kind- 
ness. I am fain to accept it, as cordially as it 
is offered. Forgive my tears—this picture 
of domestic happiness is too—too much for 


my poor heart. God preserve your noble hus- 
band! 


THE DOVE. 


SCENE THIRD. 


The chamber of Agnes. The dove in his cage, 
and Agnes and Emma looking at him. 


Agnes. Did you ever see such beautiful snow- 
white feathers? That is the reason I call her 
Lily-bird. 

Emma. I never saw such a pretty creature 
in my life. What mild, affectionate eyes ! 

Agnes. Oh, she is affectionate; and she 
knows a great deal too. I leave the cage open 
half the time; but she always comes back to it. 
She feeds out of my hand, and perches on my 
shoulder, while I am walking in the garden. 
Mother says that Lily-bird has taught me a great 
many useful lessons. 

Emma. But what can a little girl learn from 
a bird? 

Agnes. Why, Iam very fond of sleeping late 
in the morning; and my dove will not allow it. 
As soon as it is light, she hops down upon my 
pillow, and gives me no peace till I get up and 
feed her. I told mother that I must fasten the 
cage every night; but mother said I should be 
more healthy and more good-natured, if I rose as 
early asthe dove. One day, when I was sewing 
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by the open window, with Lily-bird picking 
crumbs at my side, she flew away and lighted 
on the top of one of the highest trees in the 
park. I had never seen her go so far before ; 
I thought she would not come back, and I burst 
into tears. Mother advised me to put my hand 
out of the window and call her; so I made the 
cooing sound, that Lily-bird knows so well, and 
the pretty creature came directly and lighted on 
my hand. Then mother told me to learn gentle- 
ness and obedience from my dove. Another 
time, when I was watering the flowers in my 
garden, Lily-bird came to drink from the basin 
where the sparkling fountain is continually pour- 
ing itself ; and it would have made you laugh to 
see how carefully she stepped from one stone to 
another, that she might not get any mud upon 
her little red feet. If mother sees me with a 
frock that is not perfectly clean, she often re- 
minds me of my neat little dove. 

Emma [smiling]. You would almost make 
one believe that Lily-bird knew as much as her 
mistress. 

Agnes. Sometimes I think she does— only 
she cannot speak what she knows. I wish you 
could see her fly to meet me after I have been 
gone a few hours! She is so glad, that she does 
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everything but speak. Mother says these sweet 
little creatures are emblems of innocence, simpli- 
city and love ; and this is why the Bible tells us 
to be like doves. But there is my mother and 
your mother walking in the garden; let us run 
and join them. 

Emma, Call Lily-bird, that she may come 
and perch on your shoulder, while we walk 
under the trees. 

[ The little girls go out, and the dove follows 
them. | 

SCENE FOURTH. 
Lady Falconberg and her daughter in the Castle 
Hall. 

Agnes. Oh, mother, I was very glad, and a 
little bit sorry to see papa come back, and hear 
him tell the lady of Hohenburg that she might 
now live on her estate in peace and safety. I 
like that lady, mamma; and I like Emma very, 
very, very much. I wish she would live here 
always. Did you ever see such a good little girl ? 

Lady F. She does indeed seem to be a very 
affectionate, well-managed child. 1 am glad ' 
you have found such a little friend. You must 
not be distressed because she leaves us tomor- 
row; for her mother has promised me that they 
will soon come and make us a long visit. 
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Agnes. How grateful the lady of Hohenburg 
seems to be to my papa! How kind he is to 
everybody! I wish I could be just like my father. 

Lady F. {smiling, and kissing her}. Then, 
my love, you would be just what I most earnestly 


wish you to be. 

Agnes [after a moment of thoughtful silence}. 
Mamma, I don’t think Emma has half as many 
pretty things to play with as I have. [I want to 
give her a parting present. 

Lady F. And what do you think she will 
like best ? 

Agnes. She has said more: than a hundred 
times that she never saw anything half as pretty, 
or as knowing, as Lily-bird. Sometimes I have 
thought I would give her the dove. She would 
be a very kind mistress, I know; and I should 
see the dear bird whenever I went to Hohenburg, 
or whenever Emma comes to Falconberg. But 
we live a long way apart — and I do love Lily- 
bird so much, mother ? 

Lady F. If you mean to ask my advice, I 
can only tell you to follow the impulses of your ~ 
own heart. 

Agnes. Do you think Emma would like my 
gold cross, as well as she would the dove? 
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Lady F. The gold cross was your father’s 
birth-day present; and I think it would be dis- 
respectful to him, to give it away. 


Agnes. Are you willing I should part with 
my dove ? 

Lady F. Yes; if you are willing. 

Agnes. Do you think I had better do it? 

Lady F. The more we value anything, the 
more generous it is to bestow it on another. 

Agnes. Emma shall have the dove. I sup- 
pose I shall cry alittle when Lily-bird goes; but I 
will try not to cry much, for that would spoil all. 


SCENE FIFTH. 


Scene changes to the Castle of Hohenburg. The 
widow and Emma in the field; the latter hold- 
ing Lily-bird by a long silken cord. 

Emma. Mother, I could have sat up all last 
night to listen to those old pilgrims. _What won- 
derful stories they told about the Holy Land — 
and how venerable they looked with their long 
brown robes, their hats covered with shells, and 
leaning on a long, stout staff. I am glad they 
have gone to Castle Falconberg ; for I am sure 
Agnes will dearly love to hear their stories. 
“When do you think Leonardo will come back ? 
Do you think he will see Agnes, her own self ? 
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Widow. It is a long distance to Castle Falcon- 
berg; and Leonardo will be so fatigued, that I 
gave him leave to stay there through the night, if 
the hospitable Count so ordered. 

Emma. But, mamma, there is somebody run- 
ning this way, who looks very much like him. 
See! see! it 7s Leonardo! Oh, what can have 
happened ? 

[ They hasten to the castle gate. Leonardo 
enters, out of breath, and extremely terrified. | 

Leonardo. Help! lady — help! 

Widow. For what—for whom? Speak — 
speak ! 

Leonardo. The pilgrims—the pilgrims! 

Widow. Has anything happened to the holy 
men ? 

Leonardo. They are not holy men; they are 
robbers; and they have gone to murder Count 
Falconberg. 

Emma [sobbing]. Oh, poor little Agnes ! 
They will murder her too. 

Widow. Say briefly, Leonardo, how do you 
know this ? 

Leonardo. Madam, you sent me to guide 
them over the mountains to Castle Falconberg. 
They did not know that I came from Italy, and 
still remembered something of my native tongue. 
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As soon as we were in the thick forest, they 
began to speak in Italian; and I heard their 
whole plan. ‘They belonged to ihe band of rob- 
bers, which the good Count thought he had 
entirely destroyed. They seek revenge. At 
midnight, six of their comrades will be let into 
the castle by their means, and the whole family 
of Falconberg murdered. 

Widow [turning very pale]. Tonight! and 
the sun is now setting. Take the swiftest horse, 
and ride to the castle for life. 

Leonardo. The swiftest horse could not go so 
far before midnight. Whenthe robbers sent me 
back, they were within sight of the castle; and 
it was then early in the morning. 

Widow. Emma, call all the domestics! quick, 
child — quick! [Emma darts away like an ar- 
row, and in a moment all the family collect round 
their mistress, and hear the tidings.| Martin, 
you have been with your brave master through 
many scenes of danger. ‘Tell me, oh tell me, 
how can Count Falconberg be saved ? 

Martin. God alone knows, madam. It will 
be all over, before man and horse could reach 
there. 

Widow. Oh, my generous benefactor! What 
would I give for wings tonight ! 
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Emma [utters a shrill scream of joy]. Wings! 
The dove! The dove! The dove! 

Widow. What do you mean, my child ? 

Emma. You told me my dove would fly right 
back to Agnes, if I untied his string. A letter 
round his neck —a letter round his neck, mother ! 

Widow. God be thanked for the thought! 


SCENE SIXTH. 

The Castle of Falconberg. The family con- 
versing after supper. 

Count F’. [to the servant]. When the pilgrims 

have supped, show them into the hall. I would 

hear their stories of the Holy Land, if the aged 


men are not too weary. 

‘Emma. “Mother, may I sit up to hear them ? 
They have been to, Hohenburg too. They 
brought news of Lily-bird, and Agnes; and I 
want to ask them all about it. 

Lady F. Yes, my daughter, since it is an 
extraordinary occasion, you may sit up beyond 
your usual hour. 

[A pecking noise is heard at the window.]| 

Agnes. Ah, my dove! my dove! Please, 
father, open the window, quick. [The bird 
lights on her hand, and seems full of joy.] 
What a pretty little ribbon there is round her 
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neck — and here is a letter. See, papa, what is 
written on it. 

Count F’. [takes the paper]. It is written on the 
outside, ‘‘ Read this in haste.” { He opens the let- 
ter, and the expression of his countenance changes. | 

Lady F. My husband! my dear husband! 
what can have happened? [ He gives her the letter. | 

Nosie Count, — The pilgrims that arrived at 
your castle are robbers in disguise. Three 
lighted candles at their window will be a signal 
for six other robbers to enter by the little garden 
gate, at midnight, to murder you and your fam- 
ily. God grant that the dove may arrive in sea~ 
son to save you. Your grateful 

Rosatinp or HonEensure. 


Lady F. [weeping]. This is indeed a mira- 
cle. The little dove comes like a messenger 
from heaven. 

Count F. Keep yourself calm, my dear. Ev- 
erything must be managed with caution. You 
and Agnes had better retire to your room. ‘The 
household shall be silently armed, and troops in 
ambush at the garden gate. I will see these pre- 
tended pilgrims; and the servants may listen to 
their stories. At a proper moment, I will give 
the signal to seize them, and chain them in the 
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dungeons. Do not be alarmed, my love. In 

twenty minutes I can bring a hundred armed 

men around me. 

Lady fF’. Come, Agnes, let us go to our room 
and pray. 

SCENE SEVENTH. 

The Count’s chamber. Armed men at the door. 
Lady F’. and her daughter kneeling. The dove 
asleep. 

The Count enters. Midnight is past, and God 
has saved us from our peril. ‘The eight robbers 
are fast chained in the dungeons, and ne blood 
has been shed. At the earliest dawn a messen- 
ger must be sent to Hohenburg, to give notice of 
our safety ; and we ourselves will follow, to thank 
them for their timely warning. Blessings on the 
gentle Lily-bird! And blessed be the hour, my 
daughter, when you saved the little trembler from 
the hawk. 

Lady F. And blessed be the hour when she 
gave up what she loved in order to gladden the 
heart of her friend. 

Count F. Before we sleep, let the whole 
household meet in the chapel, and thank our 
Father in Heaven, from whom cometh every good 
thought and feeling. 
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Mary Ann and Mary Jane weretwins. This 
means that one of the little girls was just as old 
as the other. They both had blue eyes, and 
light brown hair; and when one had a new 
gown, or anew apron, the other had one just 
like it. When they stood together with their 
pink gowns, and their white aprons, and their 
green morocco shoes on, it was very hard to tell 
which was Mary Ann, and which was Mary 
Jane. Each of the little girls had a lamb, and a 
dog, and kitten. The little white kittens looked 
very much alike; but Mary Ann always knew 
her little kitten, because it had a black speck on 
its nose. One dog was named Frisk and the 
other Frolic, because they were always full of 
play. One little lamb was called Snow-drop, 
and the other Snow-ball, because their fine, soft . 
wool was as white as snow. The lambs had 
beautiful little collars with silver bells; and when 
they came running to meet the little girls, the 
bells jingled, and made sweet music. The kit- 


ten with a black nose was named Dinah, and the | 
other was called Tabby. 4 
One day while the little girls were making ¥ 
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new gowns and caps for their dolls, their kind 
mother read aloud to them in Robinson Crusoe. 
** How lonesome he must have been,” said Mary 
Jane; “I should not like to live all by myself, 
Without ‘anybody to speak to.” “* But he had his 
cats,” said Mary Ann; “ and it must have been 
funny enough to see them dance.” ‘‘ Qh, let’s 
teach our cats to dance!” said Mary Jane. Her 
sister liked this very much; and they went into 
the garden, and called Tabby and Dinah. The 
kittens caine running along, purring and rubbing 
their sides against the fence. But they did not like 
to dance ; and when the little girls tried to hold 
them up, the kittens spit at them, and tried hard 
to pull away their paws. While the kittens were 
doing this, the two lambs, Snow-drop and Snow- 
ball walked along through the yard, nibbling the 
sweet clover. And the little girls said, ‘‘ Oh, the 
lambs will dance better than the kittens. Come, 
let us teach the lambs to dance.” But the lambs 
would not dance. They just lifted up one foot, 
and stood stock still. Dinah, the puss, curled 
herself up, and laying her head on her paws 
went to sleep. Then Frolic and Frisk came 


| running and barking with all their might ; and 


P Tabby was so frightened that she put up her 
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back, and spit at Frolic. Snow-drop went up to 
Tabby, and stamped her little foot, and looked 
as if she wanted to say, “‘ Naughty Tabby ! Shame 
on you, Tabby!’’ It made the little girls laugh 
very much to see a lamb stamp its foot. Mary 
Jane said, ‘‘ The lambs, and the kittens and the 
dogs all act so wild, that we shall never teach 
them to dance.” Then the girls went into their 
own little garden, to gather some flowers ; and 
they fastened them in the collars of Snow-ball 
and Snow-drop ; and the little lambs looked very 
pretty indeed, with the posies round their necks. 
The dogs and the kittens had a great frolic to- 


gether ; and then they laid down in the sunshine 
and went to sleep. 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


Peruars there are no creatures in creation 
more interesting than the little feathered warb- 
lers of the woods and gardens. Their bright 
colors, their tiny figures, their quick movements, 
and their funny little ways, all conspire to ren- 
der them objects of love and admiration. Small 
as they are, they often perform works of inge- 
nuity, that would puzzle the activity and skill of 
man. The reason is because they are taught 
directly from God, and do not pride themselves 
upon their own knowledge and prudence. | 

The artifices by which they conceal their 
nests, are truly wonderful. When the European 
wren forms her nest against a hay-stack, she 
covers the outside with hay, so that it cannot be 
easily pereeived ; if she build in a tree covered 
with lichens, she puts the same coat on her nest ; 
if she choose a decayed trunk covered with 
green moss, she covers her nest with the same 
material. ‘The humming-bird patches her nest 
with lichen until it has the appearance of a 
moss-covered knot. ‘The same precaution is 
shown with regard to concealing the entrances 
to their nests. It is very remarkable that these 

18 
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artifices vary according to circumstances ; for 
birds will construct their habitations very differ- 
ently from their usual manner, when they find 
themselves in a country where snakes are very 
numerous. 

When rooks are about to build, they examine 
all the neighboring trees very attentively, for 
several days; and when they have discovered a 
forked branch, that appears sufficiently strong, 
they sit upon it day after day, to ascertain how it 
will bear the rocking of the winds. 

When far from the haunts of man, the ostrich 
carelessly leaves her eggs in a hollow place 
lightly scooped in the sand, and seems to take 
no thought for their safety ; but where they are 
annoyed by hunters, they take every possible 
precaution to hide their nests ; and if they tink 
the arrangement of the eggs has been-disturbed, 
or if they perceive footsteps in the vicinity, they 
break every one of the eggs, and seek a new 
place.. The birds are careful not to be seen 
near the nest at the same time, and they never 
approach it in a direct line. The eggs of an 
ostrich are about twentyfour times as large as a 
hen’s egg, and when the young are first hatched 
they are as big as pullets. Each female lays 
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twelve or sixteen eggs, and as several of them 
deposit their eggs in the same place, fifty or sixty 
are sometimes found together. The eggs are 
arranged in such a manner as to save space, and 
to give each its due share of warmth. They 
stand with the broad end upward, and the earth 
that is scooped out is placed as a barrier to keep 
them in their erect position. The nest is never 
left by all the birds, except in the middle of the 
day, when the sun is warm enough to keep them 
at a proper temperature. 

it is a singular fact that the crow and the 
black-bird will alight on the backs of large 
strong cattle, but the moment they see a man, 
they are afraid, because they know he sometimes 
carries a gun. These cautious birds are likewise 
much less afraid of man when he is on horseback, 
or in a carriage, than when he is alone. This 
must be the result of experience and observation ; 
for the African birds around Lake Tchad, which 


had seldom seen men, and never seen a gun, 
stood and looked Major Denham in the face 
with eager curiosity. 

Mr Nuttall, in his work on Ornithology, says 


he has been both surprised and amused to see 
the black-birds following the furrows made by 
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the negro slaves, and feeding on the insects they 
disturbed in their path, with as much satisfaction 
and security, as a little Bantam hen following the 
quiet old cow as she grazes about the field ; but 
when a white man appears, they take to flight ; 
as if conscious that he is in the habit of using 
fire-arms, while the negro is allowed to carry no 
weapon. 

A book much larger than the Miscellany might 
be filled with curious stories about birds; but I 
shall merely select a few of the most interesting. 

Dr Lettsom, an English gentleman, had two 
male linnets which conceived a wonderful affec- 
tion for each other. When one began to sing, 
the other always joined ; and at night each slept 
on that side of the cage nearest to his friend. 
When one of the cages.was cleaned, the occu- 
pant showed extreme delight at the opportunity 
of flying ihto the other cage, and making a call 
upon his companion. During these visits, they 
fluttered toward each other, joined their bills, 
and touched tongues, in the most affectionate 
manner. Sometimes one was allowed to fly in 
the open air; while the cage of the other was 
hung outside of the window; and whichever one 
was allowed to ramble, he was always sure to 
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return to his friend. Both of them appeared to 
take great pleasure in the company of wild lin- 
nets, but they could not be tempted to forsake 
each other. If both had been allowed to fly 
away together, it is extremely doubtful whether 
they would ever have returned. One of these 
birds died, and the other absolutely pined away 
with grief. 

An English lady had a sparrow, which she 
had tamed at her residence in Fulham. When 
the winter arrived, she removed to London, and 
the bird being placed in a covered cage, was 
carried in the carriage. After several months, 
it happened that the window was left open, and 
the tame bird, which was often suffered to hop 
about the room, flew away. About a week after, 
the little wanderer appeared at his old residence 
in Fulham, very familiarly seating himself upon 
the chairs and tables. The following spring he 
brought a little wife into the house. When she 
began to build her nest, he was very busy in 
gathering bits of rag and thread for her. While 
she was setting, he spent most of his time with 
her out of doors; but once he hopped into the 
parlor, wife, little ones and all. When his fam- 
ily were large enough to provide for them- 
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selves, he returned to the care of his lady bene- 
factress. 

A peewit, which during the summer had 
become quite tame in the garden, took up its 
winter residence in the kitchen. He became so 
familiar with the dog and cat, that he was very 
angry if they interrupted him, while washing 
himself in a basin of water kept for the dog to 
drink. 

Miss Seward, of Litchfield, England, had a 
cat that was entirely cured of her natural pro- 
pensity to kill birds. She lived on such excellent 
terms with a dove, a lark and a red-breast, that 
they would often perch on her back, and peck 
the crumbs from her plate. 

I have read of a tame ‘quail that would run 
about the house with a large dog, hop over his 
back, and sleep on the hearth-rug beside’him. 
The dog was remarkable for destroying birds 
in the fields, yet he always seemed well pleased 
with the freedoms of his little companion. 

Two chaffinches having paired near the sea- 
coast in Scotland, wished to build a nest, but 
could not find a tree, or sheltering bush, along 
the cold and rugged coast. An English vessel 
happened to arrive, and the little creatures built 
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their nest in a pulley, near the head of the 
mast. The ship-tackle passed through the pul- 
ley, and it was occasionally lowered for the 
inspection of curious visiters ; but the honest, 
confiding little birds were not driven away. 
The mother was brooding over her eggs when 
the vessel sailed away from the coast. Her mate 
saw her moving from him, and he eagerly fol- 
lowed. During the whole voyage, he was very 
attentive to her, cheering her with his tender 
song, to the no small delight of the sailors. 
When Dr Clark travelled in Russia, he ob- 
served a curious association between the cormo- 
rant and the pelican. The latter spreads his 
wings, and troubles the water, while the cor- 
morant dives to the bottom, and drives the fish 
up to the surface. The pelican continues the 
flapping of his wings, as he advances toward 
the shore, where the fish is taken among the 
shallows. The cormorant, without further cege 
emony, helps himself out of the pelican’s beak. — 
In 1803, an English lady was prevailed upon 
by a little boy to rear the only survivor of a nest 
of gray linnets. For some time she kept the 
poor little thing in her neck, in order to supply 
the warmth of its mother sheltering the nest. 
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She fed it frequently with very delicate and nu- 
tritious food, and at night kept it near her, on 
the pillow. In a short time, the bird was able to 
sit on a perch, and feed itself. Nothing could 
exceed his attachment to his kind nurse. He 
wanted to be continually perched on her head, 
or her shoulder, and he would not fly away 
though she walked in this manner with him in 
the garden. When she returned, after a short 
absence, he would fly round in a transport, sing- 
ing at the very top of his voice. If she were 
gone for a day or two, he was dull and discon- 
tented; but he knew her voice, and even her 
step in the distance, and would fly to meet her 
with the most eager delight. Sometimes, after 
giving these testimonials of joy, he would seem 
to remember that she had left him; and then he 
would chatter away in a scolding tone, or sit 
upon his perch in a sullen humor. But the 
er of the capricious little thing never lasted 
long ; he would soon begin to flutter round his 
friend, perch on her shoulder, or try to feed her 
with some of the seeds he had shelled. This 
singular bird was very apt to take a dislike to 
| strangers, especially if they were not dressed to 
please him. He always recognised these per- 
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sons when they appeared in a different dress, and | 
would keep up a scolding noise as long as they 
were in sight. Any garment of a bright red 
color peculiarly offended and alarmed him. 

In the Shetland Islands, an assembly of birds 
has frequently ‘been observed, familiarly known 
by the name of crow-courts. ‘A few of the 
flock sit with drooping heads; others seem as 
grave as if they were judges; and some are 
exceedingly active and noisy, like lawyers and 
witnesses. In the course of about an hour the 
company disperse, and it is not uncommon af- 
ter they have flown away, to find one or two 
left dead on the spot.” 

Mr Thomas Nuttall, in the entertaining Pre- 
face to his work on Ornithology, speaking of the 
brown thrush, says, “‘ He is extremely familiar, 
cheerful, and capriciously playful. He courts — 
the attention of his master, follows his steps, 
complains when he is neglected, flies to him 
when suffered to be at large, and sings and 
reposes gratefully perched on his hand; in short, 
by all his actions he appears capable of real and 
affectionate attachment. He is jealous of every 
rival, particularly of any other bird, which he 
persecutes from his presence with unceasing 
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hatred. His language of fear and surprise could 
never be mistaken ; and an imitation of his low 
guttural tsherr, tsherr, always answers as a sig- 
nal to warn him when any danger approaches. 
I raised and kept one of these birds uncaged for 
some time. Besides a playful turn for mischief 
and interruption, in which he would sometimes 
snatch off the paper on which I was writing, 
he had a good degree of curiosity, and was much 
surprised one day by a large springing beetle, 
which I had placed under a tumbler. On all 
such occasions his looks of capricious surprise 
were very amusing. He cautiously approached 
the glass, with fanning and closing wings, and 
in an under tone confessed his wonder at the 
jumping motions of the huge insect. At length 
he, became bolder ; and perceiving its resem- 
blance to his ordinary prey of beetles, he, with 
some hesitation, ventured to snatch at the pris- 
oner, between temerity and playfulness. But 
when really alarmed, or offended, he instantly 
flew to his !oftiest perch, forbade all friendly ap- 
proaches, and for some time kept up his low, 
angry tsherr. 

_ ‘*A brown thrush, kept by my venerable 
- friend, William Bartram, was very fond of hard 
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bread crumbs; but finding that they grated his 
throat, he softened them in his little vessel of 
water. He likewise learned by experience that 
the painful prick of the wasps, on which he fed, 
might be remedied by extracting their stings.” 
Mr Nuttall likewise speaks of a very remarka- 
ble ash colored parrot, that Colonel O’ Kelly bought 
at Bristol, for a hundred guineas. This bird 
not only repeated sentences learned by heart, but 
is said to have actually answered questions, in a 
manner approaching to rationality. She could 
whistle a great variety of tunes; and while thus 
engaged, she beat time with all the appearance 
of science. If by any chance she mistook a 
note, she would go back and correct herself, 
still beating time with great regularity. This 
parrot was so celebrated, that her death, in 1802, 
was noticed in the public papers. Her owner 
was frequently offered five hundred guineas a 


year, by persons who wished to make an exhi- 
bition of her wonderful powers; but he was so 
much attached to her, that he would not trust 
her in hands less careful and indulgent than 
his own. 

A citizen of Rome once took great pains in 
teaching a parrot to say, “ Hail, Cesar!” When 
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the bird had gained the art thoroughly, he car- 
ried him to the forum, and as the Emperor 
passed, gave him a signal to speak, The par- 
rot called out in a clear tone, ‘‘ Hail, Cesar !’’ 
The emperor was so much amused that he 
gave the man a large price for the bird. This 
good luck induced the citizen to try another 
parrot in the same way ;. but this bird was more 
stupid than the first ene, and his teacher some- 
times exclaimed, in an angry tone, ‘ The Fu- 
ries take it! I have lost all my labor.” At 
last, however, the bird learned the desired phrase, 
and his owner carried him to the forum. But 
the flattery of birds was no longer a novelty 
to the emperor, and he said, ‘Carry him away. 
I have flatterers enough at home.” At this the 
parrot very opportunely exclaimed, “‘ The Fu- 
ries take it! I have lost all my labor.” This 
answer amused Cesar so much, that he gave 
twice as much for him, as he had given for 
the first bird. 


Auten & Ticxnor have published a little book call- 
ed “ Voyages and Adventures of Jack Halliard inthe Arctic 
Ocean.”’ Young boys will like to read it, because it tells 
_ of many dangerous and funny exploits. It is ornamented 
_ with neat wood engravings. 
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